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rING'S COLLEGE, London.—The PROFES- 
SORSHIP of ITALIAN LITERATURE. being now 
JANT, the Conall ome ready receive APPLICATIONS 

ba elem en desirous, sof becoming “CANDIDATES for the 


y 
wtrered to ihe siectary of King’s College, on or beforets 0 Clock 


aa Monday, May 31. By order of the Council, 
May15,1847. W. CUNNINGHAM, LM, Secretary. — 


penne of MEDICINE and ARTS.— 
NT of ARTS.—Gentlemen me: ed in Litera: 

parant ue and desirous of obtainin, e degree of A.M. 

Scottish or Continental niverltes, not . 
. receive every assistance and instruction. 

cfg reece, aA the Lectures at the Institu 

7 ‘ses for Matriculation at the University of London meet 

eyeing, fromn 8 Seven to Nine o'clock. 

Por Prospectuses, &e. apply at the Institute, 1, Whitefriars- 
street, Fleet-strect ; to Dr. Cooke, F.L.S., 4, Caroline-street, Bed- 
frisquare; or to Mr. Hoblyn, A.M. Oxon, 2, Sussex-place, 
hegent s Park. eek 


ELLOWS of the ZOOLOGIC AL ‘SOCIETY 
are informed that the FIRST PROMENADE will take 
place oD an 8 ATURDAY, May 20th, at fit Gardens in the aeegenes 
Park. A carefully -selected Band of fi rformers will be in 
stendance from 3 to 6 o'clock. miekets. of Admission at 3s. 6d. 
ach, and a Programme of the Music, may be had at the Gate, and 
at the Office, ii Hanoy yer-square. Promenades will also take place 
a Saturdays, June Ly agp — pig 10th ; and an Exhibition 
d on July 29th, 30th, and 31s 
‘eles , By order of gh Council, 
May 20, 1847. D. W. MITCHELL, Secretary. 


ECTURES on the POLITICAL and INTEL- 
LECTUAL DEVELOPEMENT, and PRESENT CONDI- 
TION uf the SLAVONIC NATIONS. ‘By COUNT VALERIAN 


INSKI. 
- Under the Patronage of 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
The Most Noble the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
The Most Noble the Marquess of _ werthampten. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Dev 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam. 

The Right Hon, the Earl of _— 

The Right Hon. Lord Ashle: 

The Right Hon, Lord Beaumont. 

The Right Hon. Lord Courtenay, 

The Right Hon, Lord Mahon, 

The Right Hon. Lord Dudley Stuart. 

The Right Rev. Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Right Rev. Bishop of Llandaff. 

The Right Rev. Bishop of St. David's. 

H.E. the Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian Minister. 
HE. Sylvain Van de Weyer, Belgian Minister. 
The Right Hon. Sir Stratford C panning. 

sir Thomas D. Acland, 

Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart. M. Y 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson. 

JW ae Beaumont, Esq. 





or Scientific yy 
D. from the 





Esq. 
R. Sanckton Milnes, Esq. M.P. 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. 


To be delivered at Willis’s Rooms on Saturday, May 29, Satur- 


dy, June 5, Thursday, June 10, Saturday, June 12, Thursday, 
June 17, Saturday, June 19, and Thursday, June 24, at 30 ‘clock, P.M. 
Amision Ticket to the whole Course, One Guinea ; to a single 


Tickets ake had ‘at E. Dettken’s, 8 ai » Rant street, Grosvenor- 
suare; and at J. Ollivier’s, 59, Pall Mal 


AN ENGINEERING SURVEYOR. well 


ted with his profession, is desirous of meeting with 
in ENGAGEMENT, either for the ensuing Parliamentary Season 
crpermanently.—Address, A. R., Snare’s Directory Office. tending. 








(GALLERY OF MODERN ART, 168, New 
Bond-street (next door to the Clarendon). 
Mr. RICHARD COLLS invites the of C 
to the above Gallery, which he has taken for the constant petits 
a. and Sale of First-Class Modern Pictures, eomprising important 
cimens by. pts Purner, Wilkie, Maclise, Collins, Leslie, 
} erbert, Witherington, Constable, soem, Creswick, 8. Cooper, 
Goodall, Crome, Holland, Baxter, 
Pictures sold on ‘commission, 


(THE BOSJESMANS, or BUSH PEOPLE, at 

EXETER HALL. — Tickets for the LECTURE of Dr. 
KNOX, at Exeter Hall, on MONDAY EVENING next, are to be 
had atthe North and South American Coffee House, 'Thread- 
needle-street ; Ebers, Old Bond-street ; Hookham’s, Old Bond- 

; Mitchell Old Bond-street ; 365. d; 

Gostze, 8, v. 
Boyd, 6 rdour-street; Medi i i » -street, 
Strand ; ‘Renshaw. 306, Strand; W. trand ; W. Fields, 65, Regent's Quadrant. 


"0 GENTLEMEN AND LIBRARIANS.— 
A BOOKBINDER, of good general experience, would be 
happy to treat with any ———- wishing the contents of his 
Library re og or — . for the mere cost of materials and 
time.—Address, fk. Marylebone-street. 


Q RO VIN Cla N EWSPAPER for SALE.— 
'o be DISPOSED or, the COPYRIGHT of a WEEKLY 

J OURNAT, conducted for several years on Seneureenses principles 
with considerable success, 0 offeri ring to a gentleman possessed of the 
necessary qualifications, and a small capital, ovary desirable oppor- 
tunity forinvestment. The s' of printing materi 











DECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
wing or Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and generally 
for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAPER by a patent 
process, by which they are rendered washable with soa ¥ 
water,in all the various styles of ornament, are to be hi 
less expense than the same could be painted on the wall, at W < 
SIMPSON’S, Decorator, 456, West Strand, near Trafalgar-square.— 
Also a ao variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
SINGLESUBSCRIPTION, 7s. PERQUARTER ; 21a. PER.ANN. 
Subscribers are entitled to the perusal of the best and newest 
works in every department of Literature. A good supply of each 
new work of interest is added on the day rot publication. 
Family and Country Subscription, Two, Three, 7am, or Ten 
Guineas per annum. 








NEW BOOKS, 


T IS NOT POSSIBLE that the constant 
demand for New Books can be met by any other than a large 
public Ste ae This well-ascertained fact is that oo 
which BULL’S NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM is founded. 
providing - ample supply for an unlimited number of Sub- 
scribers, accommodation to all is secured, while the cost to each is 
reduced. A further feature in Bull's New System is, that at the 
end of the year the new ks are divided, so that each Sub- 
seriber may have, Gratis, two 
post-free, on application to Mr. 
Govendidbaouene. 


ineas’ worth to keep. Terms, 
ull, Library, 19, Holles-street, 





&c., to be taken at a fair valuation.—For further particulars apply 
by jetter (pre-paid) to Mr. Beynell, Provincial Newspaper Agent, 
42, Chancery-lane, London. 


RIGHTO N.— PRIVATE BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, comprising all the comforts of home, may be 
obtained either for a permanency or otherwise, ina family of high 
respectability. The house is most healthily and pleasantly situate, 
well and camply furnished, within a few minutes’ walk of the sea 
and ‘green esplanades. The exclusive use of a sitting-room may be 
had if required.—Address, Miss Chater, Sidney House, Mont- 
pellier-place. 


RONZES. — Tuomas PEARCE begs to inform 

the Nobility and Gentry that he has lately made consider- 

able additions to his extensive collection of Bronzes, =e have 

all been selected with a view of combining classic design with supe- 

riority of finish. By one of the recent modifications of the Tariff, 

these elegant Ornaments are admitted free of duty, and their cost 

in 'y lowered. Thom as Pearce, Importer 

of Bronzes, Dresden China, fot y other Works vot Art, 23, Ludgate- 
hill, hill, (opposite to the Church). . 


QOPWITH'S MONOCLEID WRITING 
CABINETS and TABLES, adapted to save much Time, 
and secure a Systematic Arrangement of Official | Documents, or of 
the Books, Papers, and Cor in Mer- 
cantile Offices. In this ap aratus, by a simple and efficient con- 
trivance, a single spring-lock opens, and again closes, the whole of 
the drawers, closets, and pa: itions, It is used at the Office of 
Woods and ‘Forests'and other Public Departments.—An assort- 
ment of these el t Cabinets, in various sizes and styles, may be 
seen with W. 8. Orr & Co. 147, Strand. 
TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 

A. GODDARD, Foreign and GENERAL 
©. Acent, 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to 7 and pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines s enaene | 
to forward Effects to all ay A rts of the the World: issi 
with which J. A. G. may intrusted, 
utmost attention and 2 promptitnde. 2 and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.—' ist of A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
7 and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 
Old 




















‘Agent in Paris, Mr. H. Bensxerrt, 6, Rue de la Paix. 





‘OVERNESS or COMPANION.—A Young 
lady. of el oinantion, wishes to form an ENGAGE- 
MENT as GOMPAN N TO A LADY, oras GOVERNESS TO 
ONE OR TWO YouNG LADIES, where she would be treated as 
cue of the family. She has resided some time in France and Ger- 
many, and would not have any objection to travel. The most 
satisfactory references can be given.—Address, pre-paid, X. Y., 
Sarrold & ‘Sons, Norwich. 


\ AJOR-GENERAL SIR H. SMITH, Barr., 
'4 6.C.B. &. &. The Picture just painted by Mr. Hosely, 
and submitted to Her Majesty arena is now ON VIEW at 
Messrs, Paul and Dominic Colnaghi Ancient and Modern 
inteellers, 13 and 14, Pall Mall East. — FTELD- MARSHAL 
THE a KE OF WELLINGTON, painted by Sir Thomas 
wrence, the property of the Right, Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
isin hand, engraving by 8. Cousins, Esq. The book ie Subscribers? 
lames is opened at Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co.'s, 


on * FIRST WALPURGIS 
NIGHT’ and HANDEL'S *ALEXANDER’S FEAST 
be performed at EXETER HALL on MON DAY EVENING, 
le Principal Vocal Performers—Miss Birch, Miss D 

Nr. Manvers, and Mr. H. Philli 








¥. The Chorus will consist of the 
te Wi of Mr. Hullah’s Upper Si ingin School ; and the Orchestra, 
Mr, —e 's Concert Band, assisted by numerous eminent per- 


Tickets — Conductor, Mr. JOHN nig mpeg ” 
onal Area, 2a. ; Reserved Seats in Western Gallery, 

~ werigin Ares, ~% may pe ped of Mr. Ferber, 
wl ofthe princi: M tt! 
Kooms, and at Exeter Hai 


SINGING CLASSES — ApoLionicon Rooms. 


Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
ing: & 59, for LADIES, will commence on HONDA AY EVEN- 
Clases; JUNE 7. , at @ QUARTER PasT Five o’cLoc 
VEE 68, for GENTLEME EN, will commence on "TUESD: AY 
ENING . JUNE 8, ata quarter Berone Eiont o'ciock, 
pat 0. 69. for GENTLEMEN, will commence on FRIDAY 
TERVENING, June 11, at Nie o’ciock. 
One H. TWELVE SuiLuincs for a Course of Sixty Lessons of 
tach, ‘our each, or two payments of Seven Shillings and Sixpence 


Dea, tnd full particulars, may be had at the Apollonicon 


Sablisher, 








TO VISITORS TO aR CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESS M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 
AGents, and = = to the Roya. ACADEMY, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, forclearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royale. 


(‘ENTLEMEN’S CRESTS.—A Crest engraved 

and 20 quires of Note Paper embossed from the same, for 12s. 

Cypher Dies for Ladies, at the same price. Eight dozen best adhe- 

sive Envelopes (cream laid, em with two or three Initials or 

Crest, for 1s. 6d. A beg as or Cypher Die engraved and 500 best 
Wafers embossed fro e same, 

F.C. Westley, Plain ‘and Fan = F Peatienee, 163, Strand, three 


doors City raids of King’s C 
*y* Country orders punct ly attended to.— Sota Envelopes, 
per, 2d. per qui 


8d dozen for 6d. ; superfine Note 
YARVING BY MACHINERY. 
JORDAN'S PATENT. Paves, WiutuiaMs & Jorpayn beg 
to call the attention of those interested in the ahea) aap D production of 
carved decorations to the iarities of thelr machinery, and the 
proofs of its efficiency, which are to be found in the fact of its being 
employed at the Government workshops for the interior decora- 
tions of the New Palace at Westminster, and in the notices of the 
public press, elicited by the Exhibition of the Society of A. 

The Atheneum of March +" in speaking o' of the specimens of 
carving produced from Jordan o “ These were really 
astonishing. A Bunch of H. Brace of astetdges were worny 
to hang by the side of Grinl: Gibbons’ 's works. A quer of the 

Ghiberti lorentine Gates was sles ~——e 
—— e YT: recisely ncnigued t to the — 

assistan clears away all ae rarer jes, and prepares the 
obj ject for the final touches of the artist. No matter | high the 
relief, or how low and intricate 
bafile this machinery.” 

The proprietors find it to be due to themselves and to the public 
tostate that they have at present only onz establishment, which is 
jm Modine rving Works, Belvedere- Lambeth \formerly 

















& Sealy’s Terra Cotta Works), where specimens may be seen 
and estimates mates for large works obtained, pee , 





TEW BOOKS of the SEASON. — The only 

system by which Subscribers can depend upon the imme- 

diate perusal of all the New Publications, is that pursued at 
CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET, 
namely, to place at their dis 1 an unlimited supply of | 
New fork, ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN, the day it 
issues from'the press. The whole of "these extensive additions not 
being required after their popularity has in some degree subsided, 
they are annually offered to subscribers, at prices varying from one 
quarter to half their Ca ell petoos, & “4 that for an additional 
guinea per annum a Subscriber 
THREE GUINEAS’ WORTH OF BOOKS. 
The terms are—Ist Class, 5/. 5s. ; 2nd Class, 4/. 4s. ; 
Extra Class, 10/ 108. 


| OOKS SELLING OFF.—In consequence of 
- the great additions of important New Works continually 
being made to 
CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET, 

requiring an extension of the space hitherto devoted to the Library, 
the Proprietor has determined to sell off, during the months of Ma: 
-_ June, a large portion of his my: stock of Miscellaneous an: 

New Books. A Catalogue (which can be had on application, or will 
be sent by post _on receipt of two stamps,) is now ready, with the 
peices affixed ; but as the object is to clear out, many of them will 
be sold ata discount. Country Booksellers will find this an excel- 
lent opportunity of increasing their stock at a sms ull cost. 


A QUARTERLY LIST of the principal NEW 

WORKS published in Germany can be had (gratis) of 

DAVID NUTT, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 158, FLEET-STREET. 
ames inl 2 vel 8vo. omtaining 500 closely- porteted, pages, bound in 
loth, price (returned chase New Edition of 
ENGELM ANN? S BI BL LIOTHECA. SC seri P TORU M CLASSI- 
CORUM ET GRAUCORUM ET LATINORU M, being an Alpha- 
betical 1 Catalogue of the Editions of the Greek and Latin © ees, 

their T C ies, and Dissertations, that 
aaa in Germany and the adjacent countries up to the end of 











Just published, 


HM Catalogue of 


Grrman Buniltg. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Williamg & DBargate - 


HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


NHEAP BOOKS, to be obtained of JOHN 
KENDRICK, © harlotte-row, Mansion-house, London : - 
Nelson's pepe atches. Edited by Sir Harris Nicolas. 7 vols. 8vo, 
3. aes published at 5J. 10s. 
Madame D’Arblay’s Diary. 7 vols. post S8vo. 2/.; published at 


sriliers Works Church Histo’ us WS lds. 6d. Worthies of 
ngland, 3 vo istory of the University of Cambrid; 
&e., 4a. 6d. Sacred and Profane State, 48. . — 
Sir Walter Scott's Novels, complete.” ¢. vols. 8yo. 2. 
Crabbe’s Works, complete in 1 vol. 122, 6 
Sir Humphry Davy's Works. pelted by his Brother, Dr. J. Davy. 
9 vols, 8vo. 11. 168, 6d. ; published at 42. 
Walker's and Johnson's pues 
Knight's Pictoriai London. pound 3 in 3 thick handsome 
. SVO. ae wings, 11. 15a. 
sibrary of Entertaining Knowle e, illustrated with up- 
wards of 2,000 Engravings on Steel and Wood. 43 vols. cloth gilt, 


p a Old St. Paul’s; a Tale of the Plague and the Fire. 
Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle. Plates, 1 08. 
Penny Magazine, 9 vols. first series, 5 vols, second series, ae d 
3,000 Wood Engravings). 14 vols, 22. 128. 6d. ; published at 4. 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 30 vols, 3i. Be. : published at 7/. 10s, 
gaan Cabinet Cyclopwdia. 130 vols, 26. ; ; published at 39%. ; 


. val 's F: amily Classical Library. 52 vols, 6l, 108. ; published at 
Murray's Family Library. 80 vols, &. ; published at 20, 


coubiaed. By Jameson. . 62. 
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ALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
a OANS ON DEBENTURES. 

The Caledon Railway Company are prepared to receive 
TEN ‘DERS OF LOANS on Y Debentures, in in sums of not less than 
5001., for Three or Five Years, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, payable Half-yearly, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, or Bristol. 

enders > addressed to this Office. Parties may also commu- 
nicate rsonaily with Messrs. Foster & + 7 68, Uld Broad- 
street, London, By order of the Direct 
* RANKINE, Treasurer. 
Caledonian Railway 


Office, 
122, Princes-street, Baal ‘March 26, 1847. - 


SCOT RACES.—GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. ag be IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 
TUESDAY, the ist -, and on THURSDAY, the 3d June, 
SPECIAL TRAINS will RUN between Paddington and Slough 
for the convenience ae parties attending Ascot Races. Additional 
booking offices will be opened at Paddington; and in order to pre- 
vent as far as possible the inconvenience experienced i in endeavour- 
i te pesos tickets during the crowded state of the bookin: 
irectors have determined to issue first and seconc 
pg tickets at the Paddington Station for any or all of the race 
days upon any previous evening. the holders of which upon show- 
ing them will be admitted ms ie i" through the iron car- 
riage gates without having to pass oy the booking offices. 
Tickets so taken will not require to be sta on the return 
journey, but merely shown on entering the trains. These tickets 
can also be obtained on application at the Railway Office, No. 449, 
West Strand, 29, Gresham-street, Bank, and at Messrs. a 3, 
Greswins r “place, Hyde Park-corner, on Monday, and the subse- 
quent 
Fascal wishing to send carriages or horses to Slough or Maiden- 
head for Ascot Races, must make early application at the Railway 
Stations to secure a truck or horse-box for that purpose. 
Hand-bills, giving full gE Ty of the trains, &c., will Be 
issued, and may be obtain t the Railway Offices, on and afte 





Wednesday, the 19th =. 
By order of the Directo: 
CHAS, A eAUN DERS, Secretary. 
_ Paddington, May 17, 1847. 


SCOT RACES.— Mr. DYSON, of Windsor, 

Contractor for the Omnibuses to and from the Slough Station | 
of the Great Western Railway, begs to inform the Public, that he | 
has arranged for the plentift ntl supply af agike peprointed on OMNI- | 
BUSES to coach from the SLOUG ASCOT and 
BACK on the Four Race Days. oy pone mn will be conve- 
niently placed in the station-yard, with the sanction of the Kailway 
Company, ready to start for the Course on the arrival of the several 
trains, They will be conspicuously marked with Mr. Dy: 
name and numbered, so that gentlemen may easily rec 
the afternoon the vehicles that ¢ onveyed them in the morning. All 
the omnibuses will leave the Course a  -y of an hour after the 
last race on each 77. — fare will be 10s. for the journey from 
Slough to Ascot and bi 


~~ Sales op ‘duction. 
THE LATE WILLIAM COLLINS, ESQ. R.A. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility 
and Connoisseurs, that on MONDAY, May 3lst, ae. following | 
days, at 1 o'clock precisely, they will SELL by A TION, at 
their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square y~ order of 
the Executors), | s : 
THE exquisite Works in Oil and Water Colours 
of that charming and estimable Artist, WILLI AM 
COLLINS, Esq. R.A.; including the Sketches in Italy as well as 
those made during his tours in this country. 
Further notice will be given. 


LITERARY SALE, 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, | 
dl the property ig hr Lite Rev. R. H. NASH, D.D. ex-F.T.C.D. 
will be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Glebe House, 
Arelstraw, Newton Stewart, county of Tyrone, on the 2nd of June, 
and following days. 

‘he Library contains the finest editions of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers and Ecclesiastical Writers, as well as of the Classics ; a 
considerable store of Standard English Theology, and many rare 
and valuable Books in yom Spanish, and French; many 
superb volumes of Prints, 

Catalogues to be had by aaiolee at Mr. W. H. Smith & Son’s, 192, 
Strand, London, 











CHOICE BOOKS, MANY IN FINE CONDITION. 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr, Fletcher), Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUC ‘TION, at their Great 
Room, 1¥1, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, May 26th, and three fol- 


lowing days, at 1 precisely, 
A VALUA BLE LIBRARY; comprising 
4 


Standard Works in Theological, Classical, and General Li- 
terature; Voyages and Travels, Natural History, Books of Prints, 
many curious Works on English and French History, Music, 
Poetry, Language, &e. 

May be viewed two days prior to the Sale.—Catalogues will be 
sent on application. Ce 
THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION 0 OF MANUSCRIPTS FROM 

THE COLLECTION OF COUNT VINCENZIO RANUZZI, 

RECENTLY RECELVED FROM ITALY. 

PUTTICK & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr. Fletcher), Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, 

May 31st, and following day, 


THE valuable and extensive Collection of ITA- 
LIAN MANUSCRIPTS, amounting to more than 700 
volumes, folio, upon subjects of great interest to the Scholar, the 
Hiserian, and the eset pg of which are in the auto- 
graph of the learned Canonico Ghiselli. 
Patalogues are now ready, and will be sent on application. 





THEOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY. 
. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary 
perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
F RIDAY, May 28th, 1847, og two following days (Sunday ex- 
cepted), at 1 o'clock precisely, 

and MIS- 


"THEOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, 


CELLANEOUS BOOKS ; including Au 
Benedictina, 8 tom. — Combefis, Bibliotheca 


Messrs. 5S 


ustini Opera, Editio | 
‘atrum, best pa og | 


ee, 
MINERALS AND MISCELLANIES, 
Rome. 7S & 8. pg ay SELL by AUCTION, a te: 
rea’ m, ‘ov 
May 2th, at 12 o'clooke ent-garden, on THURSD4 
A SMALL but select Collection of MINE 
containing many beautiful spec: 
Feseiga j ;,& few Shells; two Mahogan: y Cabinets Wri ani 
; Coins, Paintings, Curiosities, uerréotype ee te 
copes, a Rifle, Swedish Garden Chairs, Music and Pamphlet Bas 
and a variety of Miscellaneous Artic les. 
On view the day prior, ¢ and Catalogues had, 





? pa et Works, best edition, 3 vols. rks, 
ls. urchison, The Silurian System, rer ay pa 

one the Libra, of the Duke of Sussex—Lavater, Essays on Phy- 
siognomy, 5 vo j 
scarce— urke, Works, 6 vols.— 3 tom. fine copy— 
Granger, Biographical History of Bnglaud, iilastrated with ‘all, 
hundred Portraits, arranged for binding in 19 vols.—Bishop Hal 
Works, 12 vols. fine one een des Auteurs Classiques Fran 

ois, 18 tom, fine paper: orocco—Annales du Musée, 23 tom.— 

ohnson, Works. yGifiord.) 9 vols.—Edinburgh Review, “from 1813 
to 1845, 81 vols. The Novel Mate r, 15 vols.— Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh Magazine, 36 vols—Hume, History of England, by Ling: ard, 
13 vols. fine Sy! on large paper — Pope, Works, Bowles, 21 vols. 
= cory, on large paper — Smith, Catalogue Raisonnée of the 
i vols.—Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 14 

P Acts, very scarce, 4 vols. fine gory. in old 
russia—a set of the Shakespeare Society Publications, &. & 

To be viewed on Thursday prior, and Catalogues | had.” 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE JOHN PROCTOR ANDER- 
DON, ESQ. F.R.S. OF FARLEY HALL, BERKSHIRE, 
Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary 
Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUC ive! ; at their House, Wellington-street, Strand, on 

NUESD AY, June ist, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
late JOHN 


t | (THE select LIBRARY of the 
ANDERDON, Esq. F.R.S. of Farley Hall, Berks; _ com- 
prising, among other valuable age Antichita di Ercolano, 7 vols. 
—reF age Sk epee oy de Naples, 5 — Révolution Francaise, 5 
‘ols.—Boydell’s splendid edition of "the Works of Shakspeare, with 
the large folio plates — choice copies of Orleans, Dusseldo: 
Brun, and the ao Galleries —a remarkably choice set of the 
Works of Sir Robert Strange — Macklin’s splendid edition of the 





Holy Bible—Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 45 —— Beauties of England and | 


Ww ome, * vols, on large paper, &c. 
X ___ May b be’ viewed th the Monday prior, and Catalogues had. 


ign 2 attractive sale of FASHIONABLE HOUSEHOLD FUR- 
URE; massive King’s pattern PLATE; a small quantity 
of WINES and SPIRITS, of very superior quality ; excellent 
LINEN; elegant CHINA and GLASS, for cua purposes 
exquisite specimens of rare eo FOREIGN CHINA, in costly 
and beautiful ornaments, with numerous other articles of ele- 
nee; an EXTRAORDINARY and IMP 
ION RICHLY CARVED Ete JE b 
ELABORATELY EXECUTED CARV Trust in Ivory a 
Wood, by Flaxman ‘and others ; curious Steel ARMOUR and 
Silver-mounted and Antique ARMS; a small but highly valu- 
able selection mg Pt a re by the “OLD MASTERs, hey 
of whic’ wer the late Exhibition here; many very fine 
RAWINGS Sin WATER COLOURS by este peomes We Artists, 
numerous Proof Impressions of MODERN ENGRAVINGS, a 
few Scarce and Entertaining BOOKS, with other objects worthy 
the attention of Collectors of Articles of taste and verti; a 
STYLISH BROUGHAM (for one or two Horses), fitted up for 
—— as well as Town use; Silver-mounted Harness; Sad- 
dlery ; a very choice Conservatory and Store of BEAUT TIFUL 
and KARE P LANTS 5 Garden Utensils; Fine Newfoundland 
Dog; anda DEER } LOUND, one of the noblest specimens of his 
species, three years old, and entered to Deer; and other Effects, 
which are the Entire and Genuine Property of E. T. GRU NDY, 


isq. ; and whic’ 
N ESSRS. WINSTANLEY & WALTER (of 
Moss Grove, Rusholme, on MON 


Manchester) will SELL by AUCTION. on the premises, 
DAY, 


DAY, the 3ist day of oak »TUES- 
the ist, WEDNESDAY, the 2nd, and THUR SDAY, the 
3rd of June, at Eleven o'clock ‘punctually each day, without’ any 
reserve, in the following order, viz. Sppurtioned in the first and 
second day's sale will be the Fashionable and Excellent HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE, PLATE, LINEN, CHINA, GLASS 
WLNES. 

On Wednesday, the 3rd of June, will be sold the BOOKS, among 
which will be found Visscher’s and two B. L. editions of the Bible, 
Embellished Works, and several of miscellaneous interest. 

The pleasing collection of Framed Engravings, many of which 
are recently aay wna artists” ono from the works of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Landseer, Lauder, Duncan, &c., with a brilliant proof 
before letters of The Last Supper, by L. da Vinci, a variety of co- 
loured nye hed Salabert, and a set of Italian proofs after the 
Sculptures of Cano 

The PAINTINGS by Old Masters, numbering very desirable 
little cabinet specimens by Vanderneer, Paul Potter, Poelemburg, 
Both, K. du Jardin, and Zuccherelli, with a fine head by Dubufe, 
and a set of four battle-pieces by the iate Joseph Maiden. 

The WATER-COLOURED DRAWINGS rank among the best 

roductions of Cattermole, Copley Fielding, Oakley, Sidney Cooper, 

.A., Lewis, Pearson, with a chef-d’ wuvre by Maiden, and a series 
of spirited hunting scenes by Alken. 

The Original Carved OAK FURNITURE, which is difficult of 
acquisition, consisting of a remarkably fine and richly ornamented 
chimney piece, 5 ft. wide and 6ft. 9im. high; several sets of tall 
chairs and armed do., of various as well as of tasteful designs, the 
seats covered with rich Utrecht damask and velvet, with settles; 
monastic chair, cabinet, 4 ft. 10in. wide; coffer, two sidebvards, 
5ft. 10 im. and 4 ft. 4in. wide, all fine pieces of a and many 
of them dated ; balustrade with spiral rails, 12 ft. 6in. long, the 
main baluster supporting a kneeling Bacchante, of bold execution. 
The very recherché assortment of Elegancics and of Articles of 
Verti, consisting of a beautifully « sculptured group, and a figure of 
an infant sleeping, in ivory, both the undoubted work of Flaxman ; 
a finely wrought _ — ped my | design, and a Deer's Head, 


and 





LIBRARY OF THE RIGHT HON, LORD COWLEY, 
DECEASED. 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON (Successors ee Mr, Fletcher), Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, during the first week in June, 


FPHE valuable LIBRARY of the late Lorp 
COWLEY ; consisting of Books in every department of Li- 
terature, manyof which are in fine condition ; Spanish Chronicles ; 
an extensive collection of Works on the History of Europe, illus- 
trative of the lengthened period during the diplomatic services of 
e late noble possessor. Also ks of Prints, and Works con- 

nected with the Fine Arts, &. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY OF THE LATE CANON 
RIEGO. 





Messrs. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Lite’ 
Property and Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, at Mihele 
House. ellington-street, Strand, on WE IDNES DAY, June 2nd, 

d three following days, at 1 o’clock nee — day, 

[He MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the 

late CANON RIEGO, 





May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


; and two Groups of Figures in wood ; 
Characters alnn Fig Fimbe and Group in Terra-cotta ; several 
A es made from the Timber and Bell-metal of York Minster, a 

pores set of Trooper’s Armour. a very ancient chased Helmet 
and Shield, wits Swords and valuable Firearms: pair of elaborate 
Bronze Tazze, Florentine Mosaic Jars, with the extremely choice 
ORNAMENTAL CHINA, of the esteemed old Sevres, Dresden, 
Chelsea, and Orien manufactures, among which deserving of 
peculiar notice are a pair of oo Vases, 2ft. 3in. high, of the 
most decorative wn by | old pre tare with charming ittle lace 
3 old and rare eookner Service of figure pattern 
evres 5 with her Ornamental Figures of Chelsea, and Jars, Cups, 
and Saucers of early Indian manufacture, together with modern 
Indian Japan Card-box; Chinese carved ivory Draughtsmen ; 
beautiful Dresden toys, and other bijouterie and rarities, 

And on Thursday, the 3rd of June, the Sale will consist of the 
extensive collection of Stove and Greenhouse TS, Fruiting 

and Succession PINES, young VINES, and Garden Utensils, the 
CARRIAGE and Harness, Saddlery, with the DOGS, and out-door 
requisi! 

The whole will be on view on Friday the 28th and Saturday the 
29th instant ; but no person will be admitted to the house on those 
—_ without a Catalogue, which may be had 
, of ho Meow big ne epee Mp Reyes of T. 

ons, Mach and at the office of the oneers, 
York rk Hote -buildings, Manchester, 





Le | 








ORCHIDS. 
J. C. & 8. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL 
MU CTION. at their Great Room, 38, King-st: 
on TUESDAY, June Ist, at 12 oclock, ey Covent 
TEXHE Collection of well-grown PLA 
becapynirme who is appropriating his Orchid-house 
parpo ; comprising favourite varieties of Dendrobium 
ium, Vanda, Cattleya, Epidendrum, Oncidium, Lycaste, &e. te 
many_0' em fine large specimens. Al. 
— Mexico, and a few from Venezue’ acheiiaeen importati: 


y be viewed on Monday and morni f Sale, atalogy 
had of the Auctioneers. — ms ‘ 


CLASSICS AT REDUCED PRICES, 
JOETZE SCENICI GRAECL. Ed... Drypory, 
The genuine Leipsic edition, reduced to 16s, 
2. TACITI OPERA, 
vols. 8vo., reduced to 163, 


3. HOMERI OPERA. Ed. F. H. Born, j 
vols, 8vo., » rede ed to 1 


LIAS, ca 98.; ODYSSEA, &c. 3 vols. 9, 


4. PAUSANIAS. DESCRIPTIO GRACIA 
ea oy — Rt poy * ye Ind. Ed. SCHUBART et Walz 

5. XENOPHON, Ed. J. T. Scuyemper, The 
last edition, 7 vols, 8vo., reduced to 2, 

6. VIRGIL. Ed. Heyne. Edit. IV. cw, We. 
ner. 5 vols. 8vo., reduced to 1l, 16s, 


THE ry - 
7. BIBLIOTHECA AUCTORUM CTASg. 
CORU M.—An Sishabaiek O atalogue of the Editions eh pm 
aud Latin Classics, their T Disser- 
tations, that have appe: ared i in Ge ee oa the adjaceutC ‘ountries 
up to the end of 1846, Svo. Leips. Sa, — Allowed to purchasers, 
Williams & Norgate, German ‘Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-strect, 
Covent- St 
A Catalogue of Classics, &e. at reduced prices 


Ed. Im. Bexxer, 





FREUND'S L ATIN-GERM AN DICTIONARY, 
Lately completed, in 4 vols. royal 8yo. 


FRE SUND’S WORTERBUCH der LATEINI- 
SCHEN SPRACHE; nach historisch-genetischen Prine- 
pien, mit steher Beriicksichtigung der Grammatik, synonimik \, 
Alterthumis kunde bearbeitet. About 5,000 pages, double columns, 
yols. royal 8vo., published at 42, reduced to 
. are kept bound in half morocco and half russia, 
b ks, at 4s. per volume extra. 
illiams ry Norgate, Importers of German Books, Henrietw- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 





Price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, May 15, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF 7HE WEEK — EFFECT OF 
i's Ww N AR ROW GAUGE EN¢ 
3 OF BROAD GAUG 
MPROVED REV = 
NORTH-WESTERN — LORD BROU Y 
J DIFFICULTIES OF RAILWAYS - tATINTS W 
COMPANIES BORROWING. 
SKETCHES OF NEW RAILW AYS.—Caledonian (concluded), 
PROCEEDENGS OF SOCIETIES. — Institution of Civil Bug: 
nee 


orFIc I AL P. APERS. — Reports of Comsniosionate of Railways- 
Glasgow Group, ¢ of Committees a 
Merits. 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS. — North Wales — Plymouth sm 
Dartmoor— Waterford and Kilkenny—W ilsontown, Mornings’ 
and Coltness—Glasgow, Dumfries and Carlisle—Sheffield Caml 
—Louvain a la Sambre. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Committees on Meris 
— Committees on Opposed Bills — ditto on Unoppo 
Standing Orders’ Committee. 

Experiments on very heavy Gradients—Stakes of the Strutt 7 
Increase of Travellers leads to Dimunition of Fares— 

Works — Accidents—Law_ Intelligence — How to interes tie 
Gauge Act—Railways and Currenc 5m —Iron Trade — Meeting - 
Tenders for Loans — Contracts — Dividends —Calls— Transe 
Books Closed — Correspondents—Traftic Table—5S Liss- 
ditto— Money Market — Paris Letter—Gossip of te 





SU PPLEMENT.— 
illustrating the Br 
by colours). 


Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender 


of the Railways of England and Wale, 
= and Narrow Gauge Systems (distinguishel 


R AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
U CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 64, 
LONDON AJ WOKING and GUILDFORD, 


llustrations, in a wrapper, price 44 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, my 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
sagees to GOSPORT, 
in a wrapper, price 1s 
1 NDON to , OXFORD, ~ 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, P 


Preparing, 
LONDON to DOVER. | LONDON to CAMBRIDGE 


Published at the Rattway Curonicie Orrice, by J, Fraps 
_ tt ay be bad of all Booksellers 


containing 52 


taini 
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pscO FRANCIA wane Gola ee ell es a Painter. 
RASC pod a are attributed to Raffaelle. Leonardo da 
“invented necklaces. In the Gallery of Bue kingham Palace 
Vos inti by Teniers to ornament a harpsicord ; and in the 
oe lery there is one by Nicolo Poussin for a similar pur- 
xe, Holbein designed brooches and saltcellars. Albert Durer 
Pipself sculptured ornaments of all kinds, At Windsor is iron- 
work by Quintin Matsys. Beato Angelico, and a host of great 
irtists,, decorated books ; Bae in fact, there was arcely a 
creat medieval Artist, when Art was really Catholic, who did 
tessay to decorate the objects of everyday life. Beauty of 
in ‘and colour and poetic invention were associated with every 
So it ought still to be, and we will say, shall be again. 
*VWanufacturing skill Et -eminent and abounds ; but artistic 
sl has still to be wedded with it. An attempt will now be made 
» revive the good old practice of connecting the best Art with 
fami liar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
nauifest by the aid, of our best Artists, several of whom have already 
expressed ah willingness to assist in this object, among them 
may be nam 
John Bel, Sculptor. | 
© ° 


\ational (al 


8. Joseph, Sculptor. 
D. Ms aclis R.A 
A. W. Mulr eady, tt "A. 
JR. Herbert, R.A. R. Redgrave, A.R.A, 

J.C. Horsley. H. J. Townsend. 

The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
nted in pottery, wood, glass and other materials. Among those 
supreparation may be mentione 

The Cupid Inkstand, in porcelain, with Tazza, designed and 
modelled by John Bell, price 32, 38., now ready. The Inkstand will 
also be published sepe arately. 
2 Kissing Children, surmountinga Paper Weight, and Boy and 
b siphin asa Seal-handle. Both characteristic ppendages to the 
ve, designed and modelled by John Be ly 

i A Beer Jug : ——— al of the gatherir storing at 1 em- 
jorment of the hop: . Townsend, ready. 
+ A Dish for the Drawh -room, to receive ~~ Ma po fap de- 
pL} D. Maclise, R.A. 

The Infant Neptune: an oak 
Sela : designed and modelled by I 


adapted also for a 
. J. Townsend, Nearly 


‘6 Teeries of Decanter Shoppers, designed by J.C. Horsley 
7. The Apostle Saltcellar, by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 
« ATray, in papier maché, designed and ornamented by R. Red- 
me A 
4 tA Clock “CASE 3 ; designed and modelled by John Bell. 
A Water Jug, in glass; designed by R. Kedgr: ave, A.R.A 


arly ready, 
eine f Hayfield,’ engraved after the Picture by W. Mulre vady, 
RA, pho | at the Royal Academy, and painted on porcelain. 
2 A Mustard-pot, in porcelain ; modelled by John Bell, Nearly 


* child's Mug, ornamented with engraving of a guardian 
gl “He shall defend thee under his wings, and thou shalt be 
By R. Redgrave, Nearly ready. 
ht i, Dorothea, a Statuette, in Parian. Nearly ready. 
ii, Unaand the Lion, a Statuette, ajoomps Anion - Dannecker's 
ne; designed and modelled by John . Nearly ready. 
i An Inkstand, carved in wood; ened by K. Redgrave, 


RA. 

r, J. Bust of the Duke of Wellington, modelled by S. Joseph. 
arly ready. 

subscribers’ names will be received by Joseph Cundall, Ly 2, Old 
Bud-street; Messrs. Paul & D. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East; Mr. 
@, Bell, 186, Fleet-street; Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford- ~t- 
Mr.J. Tennant, 149, Strand; and Mr. J. Green (late Brumby’s), 
1s, St. James's-street, where the articles may be seen. 


FOR THE a OF SCHOOLS np FAMILIES, 
is Just published, price 1s. 
FRENCH VERBS SI M PLIFIED. 
By Mdlle. DROZ. 
Author of‘ A French and nent Grammer,’ ‘Le Petit Lecteur 
angais,’ &e. 
a of this little work. as it will be seen by the list of the 
bseribers, has received the sanction of nearly one hundred 
we teachers, and families. 
London : caaoeen, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
‘Tees: Jenn nett & C 


New PRENC H BOOKS for the | purpose of 
4 oettin— NEW PARISIAN. GRAMMAR, i4th 
tiition, 3, 6d, NEW PARISIAN SPELLING BOOK, 11th 
edition, Mn oo responding sounds in English, to which have 
eeu added ayre {yh and Short sentences, 2s. 6d. ; 

aS STOLE DE FRANCE, with questions in French upon 
pter,a pleasing mode of bringing = into a conversa- 
Saal se peculiar to the French People, 4s. 6d. 

A WM Porquet, ll, Tavistock-street, Covent- -garden; and all 





Stockton-on- 





a Baiti Just ready, 
hird Edition, in foun "vo. price 6s. 
OME SERMONS (each Six Minutes long) 
bing Beaton for the use of Families at Morning and 
By the Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A. 
y the same Author, 
Chr Just published, in feap. Svo, price 72, 
,, vhristian Examples, founded on the leading 
“rents in the Lives of Apostles and Saints. 
Pa before had occasion to recommend a volume of brief 
« Tuons by Mr. Williams. ‘The praise we then gave we can award 
ain tah er measure now.”—Church and State Gazette, 
——_london: Bowdery & Kirby, 190, Oxford- street. 


ON THE ART OF HEALTH, HAPPINESS, AND 

. LONG LIFE 

+22 pocket vols. 1s, each ; by post, i in stamps, 1s. 6¢. each, 

War HAT to EAT,’ DRINK, and AVOID. 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 


2 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
By ROBT. unde vivere.”— 
te JAS. CULVERWELIN M. p . R.C.S. 
ee ears resident Medical Practitioner in London. 
‘aternoster-row ; and all Booksellers; or direct 


toate Att i 0, Argyll-place, Regent-street, 


. L.A.C. &e. 


Just i Publiahed, crown &vo. bound, morocco cloth, price 


LIFE, 


MeP RD and 
ne we wal Life’ is a domestic tale; the 


THER PO EMS. 


poetry is easy, 


flowing, and pleasing, and the scenes and Pa exceedingly 


natural.”— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
H. Baynes, Cleme nt ‘s-lane, 


Lombard- treet ; and all Booksellers. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE, 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The ae LTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, May 15, contains Articles on 


Agricultural Society of England 
Anemone, blue, by Mr. W. B. 
Booth, Carclew 
Artichokes, Jerusalem 
isporeges 
baragus, when to cut 
Ba ington’s Botany 
Botley Farmers’ Club— —~Quitting | 
arms 





| Cacti, grafted (with Engravings) 
| Calendar, horticultural 


Brewing from starch 
Butter, quality of 
Cabbages, club in 


Calendar, agricultural 
Carrot, field culture of, by Mr. | 
J. Drummond, Blair Drum: 
mond Gardens 
Chemico-Agricultural Associa- | 
tion, by Mr. J. M. Paine 
Clover, Alsike 
arms, to quit 
Farmers’ clubs, history of | 
Fifeshire Farme rs’ Club—Thick 
and thin sowing | 
Flax, Sproule’s pamphlet on 
Food, stock of 
Food, best, for fattening stock | 
Gold fish | 
Hailstorm fund, by Mr. J. Cut- F 
hill, Camberwell 
Hartweg, Mr., news from 
Harvest, pre spects of, by Mr. | 
John Grey | 
Horticultural Society's Exhibi- 


| Salsify, 


Labour, unproductive 

Leases 

Manure, notes on, by Mr. J. F. 
Hodges 

Manure, new 


| Meadows, re 


Mice, to 
pet hee tong spri 
Nelumbiumas, by Mr. G.Compton, 
Florence 
Oats, diseased 
Plants, Alpine 


| Potato, Cuthill on 


Potato-tops, by Mr, A. Forsyth, 
Alton Towers 
Potatoes, autumn- planted, by 
Mr. J. Jones, Eyton Gardens, 
Wellington, Salop 
atoes in Devon 
en's Park, Manchester, by 
rs. Major & Son, Knos- 
thorpe, near Leeds 
Rhubarb-leaves, by Mr. A. For- 
nw th, Alton Towers 
Royal Botanic Society 
culture of, by Mr. W. 
Turner, gardener, The Hill, 
Bewdley 
Savings’ banks 
oe ing, thick and thin 
tarch, brewing from 
Stock, best food for fatting 
| Saratrbarries. mowing off the 
leaves, by Mr. J. Rogers, Seven 
Oaks 


| Tea, cultivation of 

Hiortiouthera? Society, Report of | Threshing machines 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
llop, Hiay and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a con- 
densed account of all the transactions of the week, 

ORDER of any Newsvender.—OFFICE for Adver- 


tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-carden, London. 





published, i in in 8yo. price 
gir Ww. HAMILTON: Ss LETTER and POST- 
CRIPT in REFUTATION of Professor DE MORGAN'S 
LOGIC: SL CLAIM, With the whole previous Correspondence. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. Je 
NEW PEOPLE'S EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 
{ALLACIES of the FACULTY, with Notes by 
Dr. TURNER, of New Yor 
“How grateful should we be. a the illustrious author of the 
Chrono-thermal System for showing up the monstrous outrages of 





the miscalled Science of Medicine.”—New York Tribune, 
Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-court ; J. Ollivier, Pall Mall ; 
and al Booksellers. ee a 
DR. MILLINGEN’S NEW WORK. 
" In 1 vol. 8vo. bound, 

M 1,%.2 AND MATTE  R. 

Illustrated by Considerations on Hereditary Insanity, and 
the - yi of LINGEN MD. M in ee ——— of the Passions. 
By J. G. MLLLINGE First Class Surgeon to the 
Forces ; pe of * The Cer peitice of Medical Experience,’ &c. 
¥ ___H. Hurst, King W William- “street, Strand. 


~ Just imported. by Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 
14, Great Marlborough- street, 


NAPOLEON'S MEMOIRES: Guerre d’Orient. 
i Campagnes wh ite et de Syrie 1798-1799, Memoir res pour 
servir A l’Histoire de Napoléon dictés par lui-méme a St. Héléne et 
publiés par le Général Bertrand. 2 vols. 8vo, and Atlas of 18 maps, 
one ll, 168, 

N.B.—This work is a continuation to the * Mémoires de Napo- 
lé con,’ which were dictated by the illustrious hero during his cap- 
tivity at St. Helena, and may be considered as the only official 
account of the campaign in Egypt and Syria. Where also may be 
had the former series of the work, under the title of * Mémoires 
your servir & l'Histoire de France, écrits a St. Héléne sous Ja 

ictée de l’Empereur, par les généraux qui ont partagé sa captivité, 
7 vols. 8vo. price 2. 


ENNY LIND.—The best and only authentic 
e LIKENEssS of JENNY LIND is given in THE 
PIANISTA for May, No. 80 (drawn by Kenny Meadows), with 
Three Songs sung by her; also Pischek’s beautiful Songs, * The 
Standard Bearer,’ * The Khine,’ and * Home, all with the German 
and English words. Price for the whole, 2s.—Pianista Office, first 
floor, 67, Paternoster-row ; where is now ready, 4th edition of No, 
77, Pianista, containing * “Mary Blane,’ * Lucy Neal,’ * Lucy } bone. 
* Buffalo Gals, and seven other of the Ethiopian Songs (the only 
genuine edition) ; price for the whole eleven Songs, with the Mary 
Blane Quadrilles (easy) 28.—No.76 contains all the Negro Songs as 
Polkas for dancing, for 28.; Nos.78 and 79, sixteen of Russell's 
Songs. All these numbers ure in folio, from engraved plates, not 
— type. Either number, post paid, 36 stamps.—Never out of 


™ "The Pianista is beautifully brought out, and is always correct.” 
Spectator, 





GEORGE 





MEN, 


A SELECTION OF SKETCHES, 


WOMEN, 


By SHERIDAN 
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REVIEWS 
History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Prelimi- 
nary View of the Civilization of the Incas. 

By W. H. Prescott, Esq. 2vols. Bentley. 
Mexico and Peru—the glory and the shame of 
Spain—rival each other in speculative interest to 
the philosopher, in deeds of chivalrous daring for 
the historian, and in commercial importance to 
the politician. They offer questions the most sti- 
mulating to enlightened curiosity—and at the 
same time the most difficult of solution. It is 
the peculiar merit of Mr. Prescott that he en- 
6 his task equally conscious of its charms 
and its perplexities;—supported by the enthu- 
gam derived from the one to encounter the 
labours imposed by the other. It is scarcely 
possible to survey the empire of the Incas with- 
out some reference to that of the Aztecs. They 
present two distinct—and so far as evidence has 
yet gone two original—types of civilization ; 
jeveloped at no great distance from each other, 
put never brought into contact—having some 
sriking points of similarity, but still more marked 
discrepancies. Both illustrate important pro- 
blems in social progress; but both raise ques- 
tions which were not mooted in the civilization 
of the older hemisphere, and for which we 
should vainly seek an elucidation in the repub- 
lic of Plato or the politics of Aristotle. 

In some respects the work before us is more 
interesting than ‘The Conquest of Mexico,’ by 
which it was preceded. The institutions of 
the Incas have left permanent traces on the cha- 
racter and condition of the Peruvians :—nearly 
every trace of the Aztec system had disappeared 
from Mexico before the generation that wit- 
It was 


nessed the Conquest had quite expired. 
inthe name of old traditions and historic asso- 
ciations that Pumacagua proclaimed the inde- 


pendence of Peru in 1815. It was to Peruvian 
airs, preserved from the days of the “ Children 
of the Sun,” that Melgar adapted those patri- 
otic melodies which procured him the name of 
the Moore of Peru; and it was to the memory 
ofa past dynasty that he made those appeals 
vhich General Miller describes as more spirit- 
tiring than the blast of the trumpet. ‘Take 
oe of his snatches of song, translated many 
years ago in one of our periodicals :— 
Our Incas tombs before ye 
Upheave to meet your tread, 
As if your march of glory 
Had roused the sleeping dead! 
Nor is this the only interest which attaches 
to the civilization of ancient Peru. Never was 
there a country which, at the first glance, would 
wem by Nature to have been so irrevocably 
predestined to sterility and barbarism. A 
rip of sandy land, rarely exceeding twenty 
leagues in breadth, runs along, and is hemmed 
in through its whole extent by, a colossal chain 
ofmountains, studded with huge volcanoes—so 
stupendous, that it is only the voyager on the 
distant Pacific who can comprehend the relation 
of the several parts to the wondrous whole. 
The sandy strip which we have described— 
Sees on its soil no heaven-born rain distil, 
And gains no freshness from the scanty rill. 

The precipitous steeps of the mountain-chain 
—with its splintered sides of porphyry and 
granite and its peaks where eternal snow and 
volcanic fire are engaged in a perpetual struggle 
‘or mastery—seem equally unpropitious to the 
labours of the husbandman; especially as all 
‘mmunication in the long extent of territory 
might be deemed impossible from the savage 
character of the region, broken up by precipices, 
torrents, and those gaping rents of the moun- 
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tain-chain in which Baron Humboldt declares 
that Vesuvius itself might be hidden. 

But the ancient Peruvians had created a 
terrestrial paradise where Nature seemed to 
have designed a desert. Canals irrigated the 
coast; terraces were raised on the sides of the 
Cordilleras; orchards and gardens, towns and 
villages arose on the lofty plateaus; and inter- 
course was maintained between these numerous 
settlements by the great roads which traversed 
the mountain-passes and connected the capital 
with the remotest districts of the empire.— 

“One of these roads passed over the grand plateau, 
and the other along the lowlands on the borders of 
the ocean. The former was much the more difficult 
achievement, from the character of the country. It 
was conducted over pathless sierras buried in snow; 
galleries were cut for leagues through the living rock; 
rivers were crossed by means of bridges that swung 
suspended in the air; precipices were scaled by stair- 
ways hewn out of the native bed; ravines of hideous 
depth were filled up with solid masonry; in short, all 
the difficulties that beset a wild and mountainous 
region, and which might appal the most courageous 
engineer of modern times, were encountered and 
successfully overcome. The length of the road, of 
which scattered fragments only remain, is variously 
estimated from fifteen hundred to two thousand miles; 
and stone pillars, in the manner of European mile- 
stones, were erected at stated intervals of somewhat 
more than a league, all along the route. Its breadth 
scarcely exceeded twenty feet. It was built of heavy 
flags of freestone, and in some parts, at least, covered 
with a bituminous cement, which time has made 
harder than the stone itself. In some places, where 
the ravines had been filled up with masonry, the 
mountain torrents, wearing on it for ages, have gra- 
dually eaten a way through the base, and left the 
superincumbent mass—such is the cohesion of the 
materials—sti!l spanning the valley like an arch! 
Over some of the boldest, streams it was necessary 
to construct suspension-bridges, as they are termed, 
made of the tough fibres of the maguey, or of the osier 
of the country, which has an extraordinary degree of 
tenacity and strength. These osiers were woven into 
cables of the thickness of a man’s body. The huge 
ropes, then stretched across the water, were conducted 
through rings or holes cut in immense buttresses of 
stone raised on the opposite banks of the river, and 
there secured to heavy pieces of timber. Several of 
these enormous cables, bound together, formed a 
bridge, which, covered with planks, well secured and 
defended by a railing of the same osier materials on 
the sides, afforded a sate passage for the traveller. 
The length of this aérial bridge, sometimes exceeding 
two hundred feet, caused it, confined as it was only at 
the extremities, to dip with an alarming inclination 
towards the centre, while the motion given to it by 
the passenger occasioned an oscillation still more 
frightful, as his eye wandered over the dark abyss of 
waters that foamed and tumbled many a fathom be- 
neath. Yet these light and fragile fabrics were crossed 
without fear by the Peruvians, and are still retained 
by the Spaniards over those streams which, from the 
depth or impetuosity of the current, would seem im- 
practicable for the usual modes of conveyance. The 
wider and more tranquil waters were crossed on balsas 
—a kind of raft still much used by the natives—to 
which sails were attached, furnishing the only instance 
of this higher kind of navigation among the American 
Indians.” 

Perhaps even these roads were not the most 
signal proof of the skill which the people of the 
Incas evinced in construction. Their architec- 
ture was at least equally wonderful. The ruins 
of Cuzco are as well calculated to excite ad- 
miration as those of Thebes.— 

“The fortress, the walls, and the galleries were 
all built of stone, the heavy blocks of which were 
not laid in regular courses, but so disposed that the 
small ones might fill up the interstices between the 
great. They formed a sort of rustic-work, being 
rough-hewn except towards the edges, which were 
finely wrought ; and, though no cement was used, 
the several blocks were adjusted with so much ex- 
actness and united so closely, that it was impossible 





to introduce even the blade of a knife between them. 
Many of these stones were of vast size; some of 
them being full thirty-eight feet long by eighteen 
broad, and six feet thick. We are filled with asto- 
nishment when we consider that these enormous 
masses were hewn from their native bed and fashioned 
into shape by a people ignorant of the use of iron ; 
that they were brought from quarries from four to 
fifteen leagues distant, without the aid of beasts of 
burden, were transported across rivers and ravines, 
raised to their elevated position on the sierra, and 
finally adjusted there with the nicest accuracy, 
without the knowledge of tools and machinery fami- 
liar to the European. Twenty thousand men are said 
to have been employed on this great structure, and 
fifty years consumed in the building. However this 
may be, we see in it the workings of a despotism 
which had the lives and fortunes of its vassals at 
its absolute disposal, and which, however mild in its 
general character, esteemed these vassals, when em- 
ployed in its service, as lightly as the brute animal: 
for which they served as a substitute.” 

Connected with the roads, we may notice the 
Peruvian system of posts ;—one of the few in- 
stitutions which they had in common with the 
Aztecs,— 

“The system of communication through their 
dominions was still further improved by the Peruvian 
sovereigns by the introduction of posts, in the sume 
manner as was done by the Aztecs. ‘The Peruvian 
posts, however, established on all the great routes that 
conducted to the capital were on a much more ex- 
tended plan than those in Mexico. All along these 
routes small buildings were erected, at the distance of 
less than five miles asunder, in each of which a number 
of runners, or chasquis, as they were called, were 
stationed, to carry forward the despatches of govern- 
ment. These despatches were either verbal or con- 
veyed by means of quipus, and sometimes accom- 
panied by a thread of the crimson fringe worn round 
the temples of the Inca, which was regarded with 
the same implicit deference as the signet ring of an 
Oriental despot. The chasquis were dressed in a 
peculiar livery, intimating their profession. They 
were all trained to the employment, and selected for 
their speed and fidelity. As the distance each courier 
had to perform was small, and as he had ample time 
to refresh himself at the stations, they ran over the 
ground with great swiftness, and messages were carricd 
through the whole extent of the long routes, at the 
rate of a hundred and fifty milesaday. The office of 
the chasquis was not limited to carrying despatches. 
They frequently brought various articles for the use 
of the court; and in this way, fish from the distant 
ocean, fruits, game, and different commodities from 
the hot regions on the coast, were taken to the capital 
in good condition,and served fresh at the royal table. 
It is remarkable that this important institution should 
have been known to both the Mexicans and Peruvians 
without any correspondence with one another; and 
that it should have been found among two barbarian 
nations of the New World, long before it was in- 
troduced among the civilized nations of Europe.” 


The attention of the Peruvians to agriculture 
must next engage our notice.— 

“The Inca himself did not disdain to set the 
example. On one of the great annual festivals, he 
proceeded to the environs of Cuzco, attended by his 
court, and, in the presence of all the people, turned 
up the earth with a golden plough,—or an instru- 
ment that served as such,—thus consecrating the 
occupation of the husbandman as one worthy to 
be followed by the Children of the Sun. The pa- 
tronage of the government did not stop with this 
cheap display of royal condescension, but was 
shown in the most efficient measures for facilitating 
the labours of the husbandman. Much of the coun- 
try along the sea-coast suffered from want of water, 
as little or no rain fell there, and the few streams, in 
their short and hurried course from the mountains, 
exerted only a very limited influence on the wide 
extent of territory. The soil, it is true, was, for the 
most part, sandy and sterile; but many places were 
capable of being reclaimed, and, indeed, needed only 
to be properly irrigated to be susceptible of extraor- 
dinary production. ‘To these spots water was con- 
veyed by means of canals and subterrancous aque- 
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ducts, executed on a noble scale. They consisted of 
large slabs of freestone, nicely fitted together without 
cement, and discharged a volume of water sufficient, 
by means of latent ducts or sluices, to moisten the 
lands in the lower level, through which they passed. 
Some of these aqueducts were of great length. One, 
that traversed the district of Condesuyu, measured 
between four and five hundred miles. They were 
brought from some elevated lake or natural reservoir 
in the heart of the mountains, and were fed at inter- 
vals by other basins which lay in their route along 
the slopes of the sierra. In this descent a passage 
was sometimes to be opened through rocks, and this 
without the aid of iron tools; impracticable moun- 
tains were to be turned; rivers and marshes to be 
crossed; in short, the same obstacles were to be en- 
countered as in the construction of their mighty roads. 
But the Peruvians seemed to take pleasure in wrest- 
ling with the difticulties of nature. Near Caxamarca, 
a tunnel is still visible, which they excavated in the 
mountains, to give an outlet to the waters of a lake, 
when these rose to a height in the rainy seasons that 
threatened the country with inundation.” 

While the plains were thus redeemed from 
barrenness, the sides of the mountains were not 
neglected.— 

* Many of the hills, though covered with a strong 
soil, were too precipitous to be tilled. These they 
cut into terraces, faced with rough stone, diminishing 
in regular gradation towards the summit ; so that, 
while the lower strip, or anden, as it was called by the 
Spaniards, that belted round the base of the moun- 
tain, might comprehend hundreds of acres, the upper- 
most was only large enough to accommodate a few 
rows of Indian corn. Some of the eminences pre- 
sented such a mass of solid rock, that, after being 
hewn into terraces, they were obliged to be covered 
deep with earth, before they could serve the purpose 
of the husbandman. With such patient toil did the 
Peruvians combat the formidable obstacles presented 
hy the face of their country! Without the use of 
the tools or the machinery familiar to the European, 
each individual could have done little ; but acting in 
large masses, and under acommon direction, they were 
enabled by indefatigable perseverance to achieve re- 
sults, to have attempted which might have filled even 
the European with dismay. In the same spirit of 
economical husbandry which redeemed the rocky 
sierra from the curse of sterility, they dug below the 
arid soil of the valleys, and sought for a stratum 
where some natural moisture might be found. These 
excavations, called by the Spaniards hoyas, or ‘ pits,” 
were made on a great scale, comprehending ftre- 
quently more than an acre, sunk to the depth of fif- 
teen or twenty feet, and fenced round within by a wall 
of adobes, or bricks baked in the sun. The bottom 
of the excavation, well prepared by a rich manure of 
the sardines—a small fish obtained in vast quantities 
along the coast_—was planted with some kind of 
grain or vegetable. The Peruvian farmers were well 
acquainted with the differént kinds of manures, and 
made large use of them; a circumstance rare in the 
rich lands of the tropics, and probably not elsewhere 
practised by the rude tribes of America. They made 
great use of guano, the valuable deposit of sea-fowl, 
that has attracted so much attention, of late, from the 
agriculturists both of Europe and of our own country, 
and the stimulating and nutritious properties of which 
the Indians perfectly appreciated. This was found 
in such immense quantities on many of the little 
islands along the coast, as to have the appearance of 
lofty hills, which, covered with a white saline incrus- 
tation, led the Conquerors to give them the name of 
the sierra nevada, or ‘snowy mountains.’ ” 


The agricultural implements of the Peruvians 
were not very perfect; but they were superior to 


those of any other native race in America.— 
“They had neither the iron ploughshare of the Old 
World, nor had they animals for draught, which, in- 


deed, were nowhere found in the New. The instru- 
ment which they used was a strong, sharp-pointed 
stake, traversed by a horizontal piece, ten or twelve 
inches from the point, on which the ploughman might 
set his foot and force it into the ground. Six or eight 
strong men were attached by ropes to the stake, and 
dragged it forcibly along,—pulling together, and keep- 
ing time as they moved by chanting their national 
songs, in which they were accompanied by the women, 





who followed in their train to break up the sods with 
their rakes. The mellow soil offered slight resist- 
ance; and the labourer, by long practice, acquired a 
dexterity which enabled him to turn up the ground 
to the requisite depth with astonishing facility. This 
substitute for the plough was but a clumsy con- 
trivance; yet it is curious, as the only specimen of 
the kind among the American aborigines, and was 
perhaps not much inferior to the wooden instrument 
introduced in its stead by the European conquerors.” 

Among the articles cultivated, the cuca ap- 
pears to have been the chief favourite.— 

“This isa shrub which grows to the height of a 
man. The leaves when gathered are dried in the 
sun, and, being mixed with a little lime, form a pre- 
paration for chewing, much like the betel-leaf of the 
East. With a small supply of this cuca in his pouch, 
and a handful of roasted maize, the Peruvian Indian 
of our time performs his wearisome journeys, day 
after day, without fatigue, or, at least, without com- 
plaint. Even food the most invigorating is less 
grateful to him than his loved narcotic. Under the 
Incas, it is said to have been exclusively reserved 
for the noble orders. If so, the people gained one 
luxury by the Conquest; and, after that period, it 
was so extensively used by them, that this article 
constituted «a most important item of the colonial 
revenue of Spain. Yet, with the soothing charms of 
an opiate, this weed,so much vaunted by the natives, 
when used to excess, is said to be attended with all 
the mischievous effects of habitual intoxication.” 

The potato, also, was largely cultivated.— 

“Whether indigenous to Peru, or imported from 
the neighbouring country of Chili, it formed the great 
staple of the more elevated plains under the Incas, 
and its culture was continued to a height in the 
equatorial regions which reached many thousand feet 
above the limits of perpetual snow m the temperate 
latitudes of Europe. Wild specimens of the vegetable 
might be seen still higher, springing up spontaneously 
amidst the stunted shrubs that clothed the lofty sides 
of the Cordilleras, till these gradually subsided into 
the mosses and the short yellow grass, pajonal, which, 
like a golden carpet, was unrolled around the base of 
the mightly cones that rose far into the regions of 
eternal silence, covered with the snows of centuries.” 

The Peruvians were not less eminent as shep- 
herds than as farmers.— 

“Of the four varieties of the Peruvian sheep, the 
llama, the one most familiarly known, is the least 
valuable on account of its wool. It is chiefly em- 
ployed as a beast of burden, for which, although it is 
somewhat larger than any of the other varieties, its 
diminutive size and strength would seem to disqualify 
it. It carries a load of little more than a hundred 
pounds, and cannot travel above three or four leagues 
in aday. But all this is compensated by the little 
care and cost required for its management and its 
maintenance. It picks up an easy subsistence from 
the moss and stunted herbage that grow scantily 
along the withered sides and the steeps of the Cor- 
dilleras. The structure of its stomach, like that of 
the camel, is such as to enable it to dispense with 
any supply of water for weeks, nay, months together. 
Its spongy hoof, armed with a claw or pointed talon 
to enable it to take secure hold on the ice, never 
requires to be shod; and the load laid upon its back 
rests securely in its bed of wool, without the aid of 
girth or saddle. The llamas move in troops of five 
hundred or even a thousand, and thus, though each 
individual carries but little, the aggregate is consider- 
able. The whole caravan travels on at its regular 
pace, passing the night in the open air without 
suffering from the coldest temperature, and marching 
in perfect order, and in obedience to the voice of the 
driver. It is only when overloaded that the spirited 
little animal refuses to stir, and neither blows nor 
caresses can induce him to rise from the ground. 
He is as sturdy in asserting his rights on this occasion, 
as he is usually docile and unresisting. The employ- 
ment of domestic animals distinguished the Peruvians 
from theother races of the New World. This economy 
of human labour by the substitution of the brute is 
an important element of civilization, inferior only to 
what is gained by the substitution of machinery for 
both. Yet theancient Peruvians seem to have made 
much less account of it than their Spanish conquerors, 
and to have valued the llama, in common with the 





; common interests with him. 


other animals of that genus, chiefly, for its 


Immense herds of these ‘large cattle,’ as they = 
called, and of the ‘smaller cattle, or alpacas, We 
held by the government, as already noticed pe 
placed under the direction of shepherds, who cop. 
ducted them from one quarter of the country ra 
another, according to the changes of the ges s 
These migrations were regulated with all the prec. 
sion with which the code of the mesta determined the 
migrations of the vast merino flocks in Spain; and 
the Conquerors, when they landed in Peru, wer 
amazed at finding a race of animals so similar to their 
own in properties and habits, and under the control 
of a system of legislation which might seem to hare 
been imported from their native land. But the 
richest store of wool was obtained, not from thee 
domesticated animals, but from the two other species, 
the huanacos and the vicuitas, which roamed in native 
freedom over the frozen ranges of the Cordilleras, 
where not unfrequently they might be seen scaling 
the snow-covered peaks which no living thing inhabits 
save the condor, the huge bird of the Andes, whoe 
broad pinions bear him up in the atmosphere to the 
height of more than twenty thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. In these rugged pastures, ‘the flock 
without a fold’ finds sufficient sustenance in the ychu, 
a species of grass which is found scattered all along 
the great ridge of the Cordilleras, from the equator 
to the southern limits of Patagonia. And as thes 
limits define the territory traversed by the Peruvigy 
sheep, which rarely, if ever, venture north of the line, 
it seems not improbable that this mysterious little 
plant is so important to their existence, that the 
absence of it is the principal reason why they hare 
not penctrated to the northern latitudes of Quito and 
New Granada.” 

Letusnow glance at the political and religious 
elements of a system which produced such 
wondrous results. The government of the 
Incas exhibited the rare anomaly of an absolute 
despotism supported, but not controlled, bya 
powerful aristocracy.— 

“ The sovereign was placed at an immeasurable dis 
tance above his subjects. Even the proudest of the 
Inca nobility, claiming a descent from the same 
divine original as himself, could not venture into the 
royal presence unless barefoot, and bearing a light 
burden on his shoulders in token of homage. 4s 
the representative of the Sun, he stood at the head 
of the priesthood, and presided at the most important 
of the religious festivals. He raised armies, and 
usually commanded them in person. He imposed 
taxes, made laws, and provided for their execution 
by the appointment of judges, whom he removed « 
pleasure. He was the source from which everything 
flowed,—all dignity, all power, all emolument. He 
was, in short, in the well-known phrase of the 
European despot, ‘himself the state.’ The Ine 
asserted his claims as a superior being by assum, 
a pomp in his manner of living well calculated to 
impose on his people. His dress was of the finest 
wool of the vicuia, richly dyed, and ornamented 
with a profusion of gold and precious stones, Round 
his head was wreathed a turban of many-colourel 
folds, called the V/autu; and a tasselled fringe, like 
that worn by the prince, but of a scarlet colour, with 
two feathers of a rare and curious bird, called the 
coraquenque, placed upright in it, were the distinguish 
ing insignia of royalty. The birds from which thee 
feathers were obtained were found in a desert country 
among the mountains; and it was death to destroy ot 
to take them, as they were reserved for the exclusive 
purpose of supplying the royal head-gear. Every 
succeeding monarch was provided with a new pat 
of these plumes, and his credulous subjects fondly 
helieved that only two individuals of the species had 
ever existed to furnish the simple ornament for the 
diadem of the Incas.” 

Mr. Prescott’s account of the Peruviat 
nobility is already too succinct to bear abridg- 
ment.— 

“It was the Inca nobility who constituted the 
real strength of the Peruvian monarchy. Attache 
to their prince by ties of consanguinity, they had 
common sympathies, and, to a considerable extent, 
, Distinguished by 4 
peculiar dress and insignia, as well as by language 
and blood, from the rest of the community, they were 
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confounded with the other tribes and nations who | 
ere incorporated into the great Peruvian monarch y: | 
sfer the lapse of centuries, they still retained their 
siriduality as a peculiar people, They were to the 
sonquered Yaces of the country what the Romans 
ae 10 the barbarous hordes of the Empire, or the | 
Yomans to the ancient inhabitants of the British 
ide, Clustering around the throne, they formed 
invincible phalanx, to shield it alike from secret 
sonspiracy and open insurrection. Though living 
hiefy in the capital, they were also distributed 
jroughout the country i all its high stations and 
trong military posts, thus establishing lines of com- 
nunication with the court, which enabled the sove- 
vin to act simultaneously and with effect on the 
jot distant quarters of his empire. They possessed, 
noreover, an intellectual pre-eminence, which, no 
es than their station, gave them authority with the 
yeople. Indeed, it may be said to have been the 
principal foundation of their authority. : The crania 
‘the Inca race show a decided superiority over the 
her races of the land in intellectual power; and it 
cannot be denied that it was the fountain of that 
culiar civilization and social polity which raised 
‘he Peruvian monarchy above every other state in 
south America.” 

These nobles acted as provincial governors 
ad judges. Their judicial system provided 
for the speedy administration of justice; but 
iso for the revisal of every sentence by the 
aperior authorities before it could be put into 
aecution.— 

“The laws were few and exceedingly severe. They 
rated almost wholly to criminal matters. Few 
wher laws were needed by a people who had no 
noney, little trade, and hardly any thing that could 
iecalled fixed property. The crimes of theft, adul- 
ey, and murder were all capital; though it was 
rely provided that some extenuating circumstances 
night be allowed to mitigate the punishment. Blas- 
phemy against the Sun, and malediction of the Inca, 
~offences, indeed, of the same complexion,—were 
is punished with death. Removing landmarks, 
tuming the water away from a neighbour’s land into 
me's own, burning a house, were allseverely punished. 
To bum a bridge was death. The Inca allowed no 
obstacle to those facilities of communication so essen- 
tial tothe maintenance of public order. A rebellious 
city or province was laid waste, and its inhabitants 
aterminated. Rebellion against the ‘Child of the 
Sun’ was the greatest of all crimes.” 

But the most extraordinary of the Peruvian 
institutions was that by which the tenure of 
property, and especially of property in land, 
vas regulated. — 

“The whole territory of the empire was divided 
nto three parts, one for the Sun, another for the 
Ina,and the last for the people. Which of the 
three was the largest, is doubtful. The proportions 
(fered materially in different provinces. The dis- 
nbution, indeed, was made on the same general 
principle, as each new conquest was added to the 
monarchy; but the proportion varied according to 
the amount of population, and the greater or less 
mount of land consequently required for the support 
ifthe inhabitants. The lands assigned to the Sun 
fimished a revenue to support the temples, and 
maintain the costly ceremony of the Peruvian worship 
ad the multitudinous priesthood. ‘Those reserved 
forthe Inca went to support the royal state, as well 


ws the numerous members of his household and his 
kindred, and supplied the various exigencies of govern- 
ment, The remainder of the lands was divided, per 


“apita, in equal shares among the people. It was 
jrovided by law, as we shall see hereafter, that every 
Peruvian should marry at a certain age. When this 
trent took place, the community or district in which 
helived furnished him with a dwelling, which, as it 
¥as constructed of humble materials, was done at 
little cost. A lot of land was then assigned to him 
suficient for his own maintenance and that of his 
vif, An additional portion was granted for every 
ttild, the amount allowed for a son being the double 
if that for a daughter. ‘The division of the soil was 
tnewed every year, and the possessions of the tenant 
"ae increased or diminished according to the num- 
‘ts In his family. The same arrangement was 





‘wetved with reference to the curacas, except only 


that a domain was assigned to them corresponding 
with the superior dignity of their stations. A more 
thorough and effectual agrarian law than this cannot 
be imagined. In other countries where such a law has 
been introduced, its operation, after a time, has given 
way to the natural order of events, and, under the 
superior intelligence and thrift of some and the pro- 
digality of others, the usual vicissitudes of fortune 
have been allowed to take their course, and restore 
things to their natural inequality. Even the iron law 
of Lycurgus ceased to operate after a time, and 
melted away before the spirit of luxury and avarice. 
The nearest approach to the Peruvian constitution 
was probably in Judea, where, on the recurrence of 
the great national jubilee, at the close of every half- 
century, estates reverted to their original proprietors. 
There was this important difference in Peru, that not 
only did the lease, if we may so call it, terminate with 
the year, but during that period the tenant had no 
power to alienate or to add to his possessions. The end 
of the brief term found him in precisely the same condi- 
tion that he was in at the beginning. Sucha state of 
things might be supposed to be fatal to anything like 
attachment to the soil, or to that desire of improving it, 
which is natural to the permanent proprietor, and 
hardly less so to the holder ofa long lease. But the 
practical operation of the lawseems to have been other- 
wise; anditis probable, that, under the influence of that 
love of order and aversion to change which marked 
the Peruvian institutions, each new partition of the 
soil usually confirmed the occupant in his possession 
and the tenant for a year was converted into a pro- 
prietor for life.” 


It was probably from this arrangement that 
the Peruvians never established a circulating 
medium such as was found in Mexico; though 
they surpassed the Aztecs in having a system 
of standard weights and measures, and were ac- 
quainted with the use of the balance. On the 
other hand, the Mexican division of time was 
far superior to that of the Peruvians. The 
latter, though they called themselves ‘Children 
of the Sun,” seem to have entirely neglected 
astronomical observations. They were also 
inferior in the art of recording events, Though 
the agaric, which supplied the Aztecs with a 
substitute for paper, is a plant common to 
both countries, the Peruvians never used it 
for hieroglyphics or picture-writing. The reli- 
gion of the Peruvians was more spiritual and 
merciful than that of the Aztecs. Though 
human sacrifices were not quite unknown, the 
temples of those people never displayed such 
horrid scenes of massacre as were perpetrated 
during the festivals of the Mexican God of War. 

We regret that Mr. Prescott has not noticed 
the Peruvian pottery. We have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the collection brought to 
Paris by M. d’Orbigny, and now preserved in 
the Royal Museum at Sévres; and were aston- 
ished to find on the vases and terra-cottas some 
of the peculiar ornaments Which have hitherto 
been regarded as characteristic of Greeco-Asiatic 
production. This is the more surprising as the 
— wheel was not known to the ancient 
eruvians. Indeed, so lately as 1827 M. 
d’Orbigny found that this simple contrivance 
had not yet been introduced into the native 
villages of Peru. 

Comparing the Aztec and Peruvian types of 
civilization with those of the ancient continent, 
the former appears to offer most analogies to 
the Tartar and Mongolian system, while the 
latter most nearly approaches to that of the 
ancient Persians and modern Hindoos. So far 
as vague traditions can be received as evidence, 
they tend to fix the date of the foundation of 
the empire of the Incas at the close of the 
eleventh, or commencement of the twelfth, cen- 
tury; when the conquests of the Seljukian Turks 
and their fierce fanaticism caused numerous 
migrations throughout central and southern Asia. 
It would be easy to point out some striking 
resemblances between the Parsees and the Peru- 





vians: their worship of the sun—their monastic 
institutions—their forms of burial, &c. ; but it is 
not desirable to enter into the vague regions of 
plausible conjecture. It is sufficient to suggest 
a theory which may lead future travellers to 
such inquiries as may bring to light some definite 
and tangible evidence. 

This week we have confined ourselves to ex- 
amining the social condition of ancient Peru ; 
and must defer till a future occasion an exami- 
nation of the melancholy narrative of its over- 
throw by Spanish bigotry and Spanish rapacity. 





The Works of George Sand. By Matilda M. 
Hays. ‘The Last Aldini’ — ‘ Simon’— 
‘André’ — ‘The Mosaic Masters’ — ‘The 
Orco’—and ‘ Fanchette.’ Translated by Eliza 
A. Ashurst. Churton. 

Wuen M. Eugéne Sue was invited over to the 

soirée of the Manchester Atheneum as a social 

benefactor, it seemed to the London Atheneum 

a duty to protest against a step so little war- 

ranted by any virtue in ‘ Matilda,’ or ‘ The Mys- 

teries,’ or ‘The Wandering Jew.’ When an 

English lady attempts the naturalization of 

the novels of Madame Dudevant, on the plea 

that “‘ an unmerited stigma, having its rise in 
ignorance,” has limited their popular accepta- 
tion in England, and that George Sand ought 
to be welcomed amongst us as a missionary 
bringing “glad tidings,” it becomes needful, 
we apprehend, to examine on which side of the 
threshold lie the truth and the philanthropy. 

We can do this with a particularly safe con- 

science, from never having advocated wholesale 

exclusion—on the contrary, having from time 
to time referred to those works of Art by the 
gifted and unequal writer, whom some are now 
attempting to crown as Priestess, which seemed 
to us worthy of favour. 

In the first place, since Miss Hays, in her 
prospectus, challenges a fair judgment for the 

—large-brained woman and large-hearted man, 

(as George Sand was happily a Miss Bar- 

rett) she must bear to be asked on which of the 

Lady’s works is the reversal of the sentence to be 

founded ?—whether all are to be included in her 

series ?—and whether she is prepared to translate 
them without hesitation, suppression, or mis- 
giving? The tales above specified have been 
already excepted from censure by every liberal 
and honest English reader. No fair critic has 
denied to Madame Dudevant high admiration 
when she appears, as in them, simply in the 
character of an artist. It is when she confounds 
voluptuous excitement with rhapsodies about 
social perfectibility—when, unconsciously per- 
haps, she plunges into prurient description for 
the sake of teaching women to be chaste and men 
generous—when she invests peasants with the 
wisdom of the Porch and artizans with Court 
graces (thus unphilosophically showing the use- 
lessness of teaching and conventionally paying 
tribute to the fascination of sophisticated breed- 
ing)—when she preaches a new religion of love 
and enlightenment which is to supersede “ creeds 
outworn” by the aid of the old superstitions 
merely put into new masks and speaking a new 
jargon—that this writer is judged, not according 
to the bigotry of this or the other sect, but by her 
own pretensions totally falsified, by her own 
purposes totally unfulfilled,—and that her place 
as a moralist is determined. The above “counts” 
are not matters of vague assertion. They can be 
proved from some half-a-score of books,—which 
it is needless to specify, because we believe Miss 

Hays will not venture to introduce them to her 

countrymen and countrywomen. 

Let us, however, while plainly characterizing 

a writer whom some are endeavouring to invest 

with graces not her own, be careful to avoid 

misinterpretation. Mistaken as we feel Madame 
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Dudevant to be—warped in her views, and per- 
versely given to a deification of what is eccen- 
tric, monstrous and at times repulsive — she 
must not be numbered among the flingers 
about of fire who do their mischievous sport in 
wantonness, or, what is worse, for vulgar hire. 
For the most part, she writes in earnest. Though 
inconclusive in her theories, she is sincere. Her 
works reflect the circumstances under which 
they have seen the light; but illustrate a state 
of society to which we have nothing analogous 
in England—and therefore for which “the 
many” will be puzzled to make due allowance 
—some regarding them with Epicurean indiffer- 
ence, some with Pharisaic severity. To us, as 
passages in the story of a Woman, as scenes in 
the pilgrimage of a great spirit, they are deeply 
saddening. It were superfluous (to quote 
from a character published many years since) 
“to trace the course of events by which the 
imaginative literature of France was precipitated 
into that unfathomed chaos of mingled beauty 
and corruption in the deepest depths of which 
it was struggling at the time when Madame 
Dudevant began to write. That ferment whose 
more perfect results have been a Chateaubriand, 
a Lamartine, aVictor Hugo, a De Vigny could not 
fail also to cast up specimens far more irregular 
in their structure,—shining only, as it were, by 
reason of their dross.... No wonder that 
from the ranks of a society so shaken by cir- 
cumstances, so impressible by nature, a train 
should start up at once ready to follow Mephis- 
topheles thus masquerading as an apostle—too 
thankful to embrace a mimic creed which 
required so little of its professors. Among these 
was a being endowed with as much impetuosity 
of bodily temperament as of poetical genius, 
masculine self-will and female mobility ;—the 
eloquence of a De Staél without her reasoning 

owers—the besoin d’étre aimée of Ninon de 
’Enclos without the prudent coquetries which 
enabled that enchantress so long to maintain 
her enchantments ;—audacious in availing her- 
self of the excuses offered by a loveless home 
and an ill-assorted marriage to cast every tie 
of sex and custom aside; credulous in abandon- 
ing her whole self of passion and aspiration to 
a herd of men who were all the more triumphant 
to number her among their sullied crew, because 
she was young—a poetess and a woman. Such, 
in a few words, was the time—such the manner 
-—of Madame Dudevant’s appearance as an 
authoress.”’ 

To these facts, however well known and fre- 
quently stated, it were no honourable man’s office 
to return were not the immediate fruits of a posi- 
tion as ill metas it was unfortunately set before 
us, after a lapse of years, with all manner of new 
conditions and reserves tending to a confusion 
of sound and unsound judgment. While the 
period and the personality of Madame Dude- 
vant’s authorship account for, and in some mea- 
sure excuse, the canker at the core of almost 
all her inventions—while they explain the partly 
dreary, partly defying, cast of her philosophies 
(strangely interspersed with perpetual outbreaks 
of a spirit seeking for reconcilement with order 
and purity and self-discipline)—they furnish a 
good reason, we imagine, why the literature to 
which they have given birth need not be pressed 
upon those to whom it is not familiar. Cut off 
from the comment, and its application, which 
they furnish, the reader who reposes an undue 
confidence in mere rhapsody may mistake for 
teachings the cries of a spirit lawless yet affec- 
tionate—the confessions of a conscience seared 
yet still restless. We no more believe in the 
possibility of carrying out prohibitory measures 
than in the moral influences of a censorship ; 
but it is desirable—nay, imperatively necessary 
—to watch over those who are at the mercy of 





wholesale recommendations and disposed by 
generous instincts to take the side of the op- 
pressed and “stigmatized.” Still more when 
so much beauty of surface exists as in these 
novels, is it incumbent on the clear-sighted 
to call attention to that which lies beneath 
without recommending Corruption by pruriently 
enumerating its fascinating horrors. On all these 
grounds—casting aside alike the blind enthu- 
siasm of those who fancy that they have disco- 
vered a treasure and that blinder bigotry which 
can make no allowance for some false details on 
the score of generally true purpose—we cannot 
admit the philanthropy of even so mitigated a 
translation of “the productions of the greatest 
female genius of the day’’ as Miss Hays and her 
collaborators undertake to furnish. 

This naturally brings us to speak of the 
skill with which George Sand’s novels are 
placed in an English dress. Though difficult 
to represent in corresponding English, these can 
be translated—because their language is all but 
clear of the neologisms in which other modern 
French romancers delight. Madame Dudevant’s 
periods have the harmony .of rhyme—but of 
this neither Miss Hays nor Miss Ashurst seem 
to have the requisite feeling. The simple 
sense, indeed, is not always apprehended. The 
Ladies have incomplétely understood the thou- 
sand turns and allusions naturally referable 
to a close and almost technical intimacy with 
the world of Art. Those who know the original 
—still more those who know the city of Venice, 
which Madame Dudevant paints so incompar- 
ably—will look in vain here for the proper rich- 
ness of colouring in ‘ The Last Aldini,’ which is 
awkwardly and unmusically rendered. Nor is 
‘ André’ better treated. By way, too, of con- 
forming to English ideas of propriety, certain 
of the passages are done “ in pink for scarlet ;” 
whence results a tameness more warrantable 
— than the impassioned vivacity of the 
original—but not attained without sacrifice of 
strength. This may be inevitable; but is in itself 
a comment on the wisdom shown in selecting an 
author whose works must be thus managed. 
—While we have felt it a duty to speak of the 
tendency and qualities of the Writer, we are 
bound to protest against the Artist falling into 
careless or inefficient hands. The incidents of 
Madame Dudevant’s stories are here rendered ; 
—but one half of their essential charm has 
disappeared. 





Rambles by Rivers. The Thames. 
Thorne. Vol. I. Cox. 
A ‘Ramble by the Thames’ is a taking title ; 
suggestive of lounges in quiet, picturesque 
places—strolls through fertile valleys—loiter- 
ings in ancient cities andj] span new towns 
of nineteenth-century growth, living witnesses 
to the contrasted civilizations of different 
periods—pauses in haunts of the muses and 
traditional as well as existing seats of learning 
—pleasant gossip about the illustrious dead 
who sanctify its banks—musings in old baronial 
halls and royal palaces and castles—to omit all 
mention of the world’s wonder, London! Truly, 
an attractive theme is the Thames! Far less 
in volume than the Vistula, less varied and - 
turesque than the Rhine, less thrilling in his- 
torical interest than the Danube, the Thames 
has yet more multiplied attractions than them 
all—or than any other river in the world. 
Sufficiently large to command the commerce of 
the whole earth—unlike every other river in 
the world save the Amazon, it has no mud-bar 
at its mouth to arrest the ease and rapidity of 
its navigation. Its banks and neighbourhood 
have all the quiet beauty for which English 
scenery is famous. There is enough of the great 
past about it to command and secure attention. 


By James 





The military history of Euro » wy ae 
written on its banks, but the istory of ciyjj 
zation is—a history, as we take it, more imp, 
tant, more noble, and far more profound » 
Our Rambler writes with a hearty appreciati 
of the interest of his subject—and an poe 
knowledge of it. His style is easy and ob 
ing; running off occasionally, like the tiny 
itself, into vagrancies and digressions — by: 
always clear and lucid as the “stream whereo, 
he rides.” An extract or two from his pg ns 
may help our readers to a pleasant half a 
First, then, as to the name.— 
“ Spenser’s account of the origin of ‘ the noble 
Thames’ was only a poetic version of the opinion 
generally adopted in his day by sober geographer 
and antiquarians :— 
Him before there went, as best became, 
His ancient parents, namely the ancient Thame: 
But much more aged was his wife than he, F 
The Ouse, whom men do Isis rightly name. 
Faerie Queen, b. iy, 
That the upper part of the river was properly called 
the Isis, and that the name Thames arose from jt, 
junction with the Thame at Dorchester, a few mile 
below Oxford, seemed to be admitted without ques. 
tion, not only in Spenser's time, but long afterwards 
and is still commonly asserted. It is, however 
mistake. Isis is only a scholarly name given to it 
probably, from the termination of its Latin form, 
Tamesis. In none of the ancient documents in which 
it is mentioned does the name Isis occur, The cred: 
of having been the first to notice this is frequently 
assigned to Camden, but that excellent old anti- 
quary appears not to have suspected the truth of the 
common notion. The Latin poem called the Mar. 
riage of Thame and Isis, in which the union of the 
streams is celebrated with all the pomp which a 
marriage producing such issue deserved, is even at- 
tributed to him by his biographer. It was Bishop 
Gibson in his ‘ Additions to Camden,’ who pointed 
out the error, and cited the various authorities in 
proof that it was an error, and the mistake of attri- 
buting it to Camden no doubt arose from the manner 
in which the Additions are mixed up with the or- 
ginal text. The following are his words:— Upon 
this first mention of the river Thames, it will not be 
improper to observe, that, though the current opi- 
nion is that it had that name from the conjunction of 
the Thame and the Isis, it plainly appears that the 
river was always called Thames, or Tems, before it 
came near the Thame. For instance, in an ancient 
charter granted to Abbot Aldhelm, there is parti- 
cular mention made of certain lands upon the ea 
part of the river “cujus vocabulum Temis juxta 
vadum qui appellatur Summerford” (the name of 
which is Thames, near the ford called Somerford), 
and this ford is in Wiltshire. The same thing ay- 
pears from several other charters granted to tle 
abbot of Malmesbury, as well as that of Evesham; 
and from old deeds relating to Cricklade, Ani, 
perhaps, it may with safety be affirmed, that in aay 
charter or authentic history it does not ever occur 
under the name of Isis, which, indeed is not so mut’ 
as heard of but among scholars; the common people 
all along from the head of it to Oxford calling it by 
no other name but that of Thames. So also the 
Saxon Tamese (from whence our Tems immediate!’ 
comes) is a plain evidence that that people never 
dreamt of any such conjunction. But further, a 
our historians who mention the incursions ¢ 
ZEthelwold into Wiltshire, a.v. 905, or of Canute, 
A.D. 1016, tell us that they passed over the Thames 
at Cricklade.’ (Gibson’s Camden’s ‘ Britannis, 
i, 194, ed. 1772).” : 
The real source of the Thames is a matter 0! 
dispute. It has several heads; but the largest, 
both in length and volume, is the Churn—ant 
this is usually considered as the pure spring. 
It rises in a lonely and most romantic spo 
amid the Cotswold Hills, in Gloucestershire— 
famous for their sheep. During a pilgrimage 
which we made thither last summer, we found 
a gipsy encampment at the springs—whict 
gave a finishing touch to the wild character“ 
the scene. Mr. Thorne describes the place 
tolerably well.— . 
“ A prettier stream of its kind could not readily 
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pe met with than the Churn. Near its head it is 

rated into two branches: the one which is rather 
. longer, and which some affirm to be the true 
— at Ullen Farm, about a mile west of 
raed Springs, the source of the other, Both rise 
oat the root of Leckhampton Hill, about three 
niles south of Cheltenham ; they unite about a mile 
from their respective sources. That which issues 
from Seven Springs appears to be the main branch; 
ani js so considered in the locality, where it is 
looked upon as one of the principal ‘ lions, and few 
w to any of the neighbouring villages, or to Chel- 
yenham, without being carried to see it. From its 
situation and the greater quantity of water that con- 
gantly flows from it, Seven Springs seems fairly en- 
fitled to the: name of the ‘very head’ of Thames ; 
aid it is as lovely, quiet, and overflowing, as we 
could wish the head of Thames to be. The springs, 
shich Jie in a secluded dell, are overhung with a 
wwuriant canopy of foliage. The water gushes, 
ear and pure as erystal, out of the rock from 
wveral different openings (it is commonly said from 
wyeral different springs; but they are evidently con- 
nected with each other), and, after whirling round a 
few times, starts 

Off with a sally and a flash of speed, 

As if it scorned both resting-place and rest. 

As it flows from the springs the water is deli- 
cously cool, and very grateful to the rambler,— 
yho will not need to use the cup of Diogenes. A 
eurdy dame has for the last quarter of a century 
wambled down the dell to every comer, with a glass 
ckar as the water itself with which she fills it, 
that the visitor may ‘ taste the Thames water at its 
source.’ She is a sober, old-fashioned country pea- 
sat, without much of character in herself or her 
dory, Which it will be best to let her tell in her own 
vay, asit is not long, and she is quite at home in 
it. Her story, like that of a Westminster verger, is 
alwavs the same, and however interrupted, she will 
e through with it. Placing herself firmly on one 
of the blocks of stone in the bed of the stream, and 
pointing to the openings from which the water flows, 
se says—* Here be the springs from which comes 
the great river Thames, which is called Isis till it 
gts past Oxford. Here they be, seven of ‘em. One, 
two, &c, And they never run less in the driest sum- 
mer, and never are frozen in winter ; only in winter 
there be a good many more springs that water comes 
out of,and then there is a great deal more water.’ 
She has little more tell ; but she is a stern stickler 
fir the supremacy of her springs over Thames-head, 
of which she speaks with becoming contempt. She 
lives in a little cottage just above, and evidently 
considers herself almost a part of the place ; and 
indeed is so much a part of it, that it would be 
just to describe it and omit her. By waiting on 
vsitors and boiling water for * gipsy parties,’ she 
obtains a decent livelihood (and supports two white- 
haired grand-children), and she is grateful to the 
Source for it—always winding up her account of it 
vith ‘How thankful ought us to be for such a plenty 
of good water.’” 

Down with the pleasant river wanders our 
guide; and Cirencester—a place of great im- 
portance in the Saxon times, but now rapidly 
tiling into deeay—detains him for some pages. 
We may more readily vouch for the cleverness 
‘tan for the authenticity of the following piece 
ostrategy practised before the place. Original 
tcan scarcely claim to be called; as both 
Scripture and classical history may have fur- 
tished the apocryphal African with his hint.— 

“Its story commences before the time that modern 
English historians recognise. Monkish writers relate, 
and Polydore Vergil repeats after them, a tale that 
%)s much for the patient courage of its early inha- 
‘tants. Long before the Saxons came into England, 








nthe days of King Brute, which is nobody knows | 
how long ago, Cirencester was a famous town. | 


‘tong were its walls and stout the hearts of its citi- 
wns, and little did it dread the visit of an enemy. 
Hut one came who was not disposed to lose his 
tour. Gormund was an African prince,—in what 
kt of Africa his kingdom was situated, or how he 
found his way to England, is not stated, and does 
tot matter,—but certain it is (if Polydorus is to be 
“pended on) that he laid siege to Cirencester. 
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Seven long years he kept his army before it, but 
never a step the nearer was he to the inside of its 
gates; when one day a bright thought struck him. 
Houses were not tiled then, and Gormund judged 
that if he could only manage to set fire to the 
thatched roofs of those in the town, he should be 
likely, in the commotion that would arise, to gain an 
easy entrance. Resolved to put the stratagem he 
had conceived into speedy practice, he set all his 
soldiers to—catch sparrows; and when as many were 
caught as he considered sufficient, he had certain 
combustibles fastened to their tails, and then let 
them loose. The poor birds flew straight to their 
nests under the thatches, which of course were 
quickly in a blaze; and while the unfortunate house- 
keepers were busy endeavouring to quench the flames, 
Gormund succeeded in entering the town—in me- 
mory whereof (says Giraldus Cambrensis) it was 
afterwards called the City of Sparrows.” 

Mr. Thorne enters into the history and anti- 
quities of the various old cities on the river 
route ;—but these are sufficiently well known. 
Whatever is noteworthy is set down; and the 
whole is interspersed with bits of genial and 
characteristic description. ‘Take, as an instance, 
this miniature painting of the village of 
Buscot.— 

“The little village of Buscot, on the Berkshire side, 
is one of the very prettiest, in its way, all along the 
Thames. There is in it almost everything you would 
look for in a genuine English village, and each is 
excellent of its sort. The little inn has flowers and 
grapes growing all over the front, and a clean and 
cheerful aspect that speaks of decent, homely com- 
fortableness inside. The church is a plain, old- 
fashioned, and thoroughly rural one, such as it is a 
pleasure to meet with ; it stands too in a quiet, out- 
of-the-way spot, and there is an entrance to it through 
a flower garden. Close by the church are a mill and 
weir that a painter would rejoice to put into his 
sketch-book. Then there is, standing alone in its 
dignity on the other side of the road, a stately mansion, 
with aspacious park. There are also some substantial 
farm-houses nestling among lofty elms, and having 
goodly barns annexed, wherein to store the rich crops 
that in the autumn adorn the neighbouring fields. 
And, finally, there are a dozen or two neat cottages, 
with several dozen children making a clatter about 
them.” 

Cricklade and Lechlade are pleasantly de- 
scribed; the traditions of their ancient import- 
ance as seats of learning—in the times of the 
great King Brute—while Oxford was yet known 
only as a “ford for oxen,” being recounted. 
The popular etymologies of the names—as cor- 
ruptions of Greeklade and Latinlade, in reference 
to the fame of their respective scholars in those 
several languages—the author discountenances. 
As he travels downward, Stanton-Harcourt— 
made memorable in literature by Pope’s re- 
sidence there—Woodstock, and the fair “ city 
of shining spires and towers” Oxford, are 
amply dwelt on. Few of our readers will refuse 
to recognize this picture of the intellectual 
mother of so many of England’s noblest sons, 
as painted from the gentle slopes between 
Wytham and Bynson;—from which spot pro- 
bably the best view of Oxford as a mK is ob- 
tained.— 

“The broad sheet of water stretches beneath and 
before you, and the dark roofs and tall chimneys of 
the western suburb, which occupy the middle-ground, 
serve to throw into a finer distance and impart a more 
airy grace to the long range of towers, domes, and 
spires that form the picture; and that mark, as we 
know, spots where have lived and laboured a succession 
of the noblest men that our country—so rich in noble 
men—has to boast of. As we contemplate the scene 
on this calm summer evening, when the gathering 
shades have obscured the meaner objects, an air of 
serene grandeur rests on the place, and trains of 
association arise that elevate our thoughts above 
the selfishness and sordidness of ordinary life. The 
stranger fears almost to enter the city, lest the reality 
should destroy the idea which the distant prospect of 
it has raised. It does not at all. ‘An atmosphere 





of learning’ seems to surround it, and it needs some- 
thing likea familiaracquaintanceto lessen the venerable 
dignity of its aspect. The man is little to be envied 
who can for the tirst time wander through it without 
emotion. Scarcely does it seem possible at any time 
to stand in its noble High-street and gaze along the 
line of academic courts unmoved. Apart from its 
associations, and regarded merely as a matter of 
taste, Oxford is probably surpassed by few cities of 
equal size in the number and grandeur of its edifices, 
and perhaps beyond any other it carries its character 
deeply impressed upon it. But then, how glorious 
are its associations! How many of the most illus- 
trious intellects of our land have here prepared 
themselves for their mighty tasks! From this place 
how many of the men whose names stand highest on 
our roll of fame have proceeded! * * The list were 
long to read, but how brilliant are the recollections 
excited by the names that at once recur to our 
memories of Wiclif, Wolsey, Raleigh, Penn, Hamp- 
den, Locke, of Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Butler, 
Johnson, Arnold, of Harvey, of Wren, Ben Jonson, 
Sidney, and many more, statesmen, patriots, divines, 
philosophers, poets, or ‘scholars, and ripe and good 
ones’—differing as one star ditfereth from another in 
glory, but all glorious. Obscured some of them were at 
times, but the clouds have rolled away, and only the 
splendour remains.” 

There is a reverse side, however, to this pic- 
ture of a great moral presence ; and an inference 
little honourable to any ancient and highly- 
endowed seat of learning in the following ac- 
count of the neighbourhood which surrounds 
it.— 

“ As for the people, I verily believe that the pea- 
santry on the Oxford Hills are among the most 
uncouth in England. You may trace the character 
extending from this spot along the ridge into Hert- 
fordshire, and improving very gradually, if improving 
at all. Buckinghamshire generally is of a better 
description, but the vein runs through the connecting 
part between Bledlow and Tring. They are said, 
however, to be improving, and I hope they are. 
This is almost the only part of England where you 
must reckon on not finding a lodging at a village inn, 
as the rule, and it is the worst part for meeting with 
even a man who can give a direction. I asked one 
fellow—it is some years since—the way to Caver- 
sham: ‘ You mean Cawsham, I suppose,’ said he, 
after eyeing me very carefully ; ‘ I dare say that’s what 
you call it,’ I replied :—‘ Then whoy couldn’t you 
say so at first? returned he; and stalked in-doors 
without so much as pointing a finger towards the 
road. But this roughness does not cross the Thames; 
the race is indigenous to the Chiltern Hills. The 
Berkshire men are civiller. They are ill-taught— 
as are all our peasantry, and as all our peasantry 
will continue to be whilst our country schools are what 
they are: for, if even the pittance which the children 
earn in the fields or pick up on the roads (and 
which is the chief reason that will for a long while 
prevent the education of the people of the agricul- 
tural labourers) did not induce the parents to keep 
them from school, the village schools, as now ma- 
naged, would give them little better than the 
mockery of an education — imparting only the 
smallest fraction of what commonly receives that 
name, and leaving the moral sense utterly untouched, 
But though untaught or ill-taught, there is much of 
shrewdness about them; and often a vigour of mind, 
a vein of strong and serious thought which leads 
them to express themselves in a straightforward 
homely style, and with a store of plain expressive 
English words that reminds one of the racy hearti- 
ness of Bunyan and Cobbett. A good deal of this 
may be seen, for instance—by such as do not mind 
putting up with some peculiarities for the sake of 
information —in those men who get to be ‘ local 
preachers and class-leaders’ among the Wesleyans 
in these parts.” 

Passing by the accounts of Dorchester, Read- 
ing, Great and Little Marlow, and other places 
of less importance, we extract some pleasant 
gossip about the aifs on the river and their 
feathered inhabitants.— 

“Of all the things that are seen on the Thames, 
or beside it, none add more to its beauty or are more 
characteristic of it than the aits, as the little islands, 
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or rather islets, are called, with which it is studded 
through the greater part of its upper and middle 
course. These are extremely numerous, occurring 
everywhere, sometimes singly and far apart, and 
sometimes in clusters; and they are almost as various 
and beautiful as they are numerous, Not many of 
them are of any great size, and only two or three 
have dwellings upon them; excepting such as are 
used for locks, when it is not uncommon for the 
lock-keeper’s house to be built on the ait: but several 
have toy-houses—taking the form or name of temple, 
or grotto, or summer-house, according to the taste of 
the proprietor. Some of them are planted with groups 
of good-sized trees, such as ash and abeles, and others 
that will thrive in damp soils; but the alder and 
willow are the most common, and perhaps are most 
suitable for the situation. The smaller aits are 
generally planted with osiers. As these aits occur 
in the shallows, they are frequently surrounded 
by beds of rushes; while the willow-herb, and the 
tall loose-strife, and the similar flowers that love 
such places, grow in marvellous profusion about 
them, so that they are often encompassed by a belt 
of brilliant colours. Those that are used as pleasure- 
grounds by private possessors have their banks gene- 
rally made-up, and set about with piles and wattles 
—zgreatly to the injury of their beauty. The natural 
boundaries are always pleasing in form, always take 
the easy pliant varying line that most harmonizes 
with the opposite banks of the river. It is always 
thus in nature. The smallest bit of broken bank 
that Nature is left to mould and dress, soon becomes 
an object that is graceful; that must be admired if a 
man will stoop to examine it:—its curves, its fur- 
rows, the flowers that deck it, the flowing herbage, 
the rich-tinted mosses contrasting with the dark brown 
mould—look at them, and say whether they form 
not a dainty little picture of Nature’s designing. 
And one thing that renders these aits so pleasant to 
come upon, is, that you are almost certain to see 
some of the many graceful tribes of water-birds play- 
ing about them. If the birds are of the shier kind, 
they take wing and away; and then their flight it is a 
pleasure to watch—hardly inferior to that of watch- 
ing the gambols of the less timid. The common 
water-birds are mostly, I believe, met with here, and 
at the proper seasons some that are not so common; 
but the aits are especially the abode of the two that 
are eminently Thames birds—I mean the swan and 
the moor-hen. Of the upper part of the river the 
moor-hen or water-hen (the common gallinule of 
naturalists) is certainly the most attractive and cha- 
racteristic bird. You meet with the field-birds along 
its banks, as you do everywhere; king-fishers are not 
very rare, and are always a gladsome sight, but they 
are gone like a sudden flash of splendour, while the 
water-hen is so abundant, and so fearless, and with 
its nimble antics so diverting, that the most careless 
Thames rambler must form an acquaintance with it. 
It generally builds on the aits, and lives on the water, 
seldom rising even to the lowest branches of the 


stolen; he also, within the influence of the tide at 
least, builds the foundation of the nest. * * During 
incubation, the birds are very fierce. The male swan, 
or cob, as he is called, takes his post at the edge of 
the ait, and attacks every creature that comes near. 
He is very strong, and by no means an opponent to 
be despised at such times. Some men sent a large 
dog out to the nest of the pair I have been speaking 
of, and he advanced boldly enough, but the swan 
met and seized him, and forced him under the water, 
at the same time spreading out his great wings 
he beat him violently with them. The dog yelled 
piteously, and the men went out in a boat, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in heating off the infuriated 
bird. But I must not gossip at this rate, I will only 
add about swans, that the City Companies make an 
excursion up the river to Marlow on the first Monday 
in August, for the purpose of taking up the cygnets 
and marking them, the marks being notches or nicks 
on the mandible. The mark of the Vintners’ Com- 
pany is two nicks, from which came the well-known 
sign of the Swan with two nicks (or, as corrupted, 
two necks). The annual excursion is called swan- 
upping, which has got to be commonly called swan- 
hopping.” 

We have preferred to give these extracts to 
the more learned passages on antiquarian sub- 
jects :—but the reader is not to suppose that 
the latter are wanting. ‘The first volume ends 
with an ample account of our only really royal 
residence, Windsor Castle — which the visitor 
will do well to consult. The work is accom- 
panied with woodcuts :—but we cannot extend 
our approbation of the text to the pictorial 
illustrations. 





Desultory Notes on the Government and People 
of China, and on the Chinese Language. By 
Thomas Taylor Meadows. Allen & Co. 

Aut that we read of China, her institutions and 

manners, convinces us more and more that we 

are as yet only on the threshold of acquaintance 
with that great empire. The author of the 
work before us is Interpreter to Her Majesty’s 

Consulate at Canton; and he boldly tells us 

that all preceding authorities are exceedingly 

fallacious—illustrating his point by facetiz so 
amusing as at any rate to put the laugh on his 
side. He claims, too, to ot discovered the 
reasons for many actions of the Chinese that 
appear odd until those reasons are known ; and 
to have learnt generally by what motives they 
are actuated in their conduct towards ourselves. 

The matters treated of in his volume, he boasts, 

are for the most part “nearly, or entirely, new 

to the British public;” while others hitherto 
regarded in an erroneous light he claims to 





trees on the banks, though it will do so sometimes; 
and when driven from the ground by the sportsman’s | 
dog, will nestle on a bough, and remain there quite 

quietly till the danger is over. What the water-hen 

is to the upper, the swan is to the middle, course of | 
our river. This noble bird is familiar to every one 
who has ascended the Thames even to Richmond, 
and is seen in goodly flocks as low as Chelsea; but it 
is sailing on the clear water among the beautiful 
scenery between Windsor and Henley that it is seen 
to most advantage, and there it will be felt to be the 
very perfection of grace as it ‘floats double, swan 
and shadow.’ Itissaid to be decreasing in numbers, 
but it is still very plentiful. The Thames swans are 
property, the principal owners being the Queen, and 
the Dyers’ and Vintners’ Companies. The nests of 
the swans are built on the aits, or in the osier beds 
beside the river. They are large compact structures, 


formed of twigs and osiers or reeds, and are built so 
as to be out of the reach of the water; every pair of 
swans having its ‘ walk’"—or proper district within 


which others do not build. A great deal of pains 
is taken to preserve the swans, and a waterman, or 
some person living near the swans’ walk, generally 
has charge of each pair, and receives a small sum for 
every cygnet that is reared. It is his duty to see 
that the nests are not disturbed, and to prevent, as 





much as possible, the eggs or young birds from being 


have here set in their true point of view. Of 
the false notions thus alluded to, one is the 
opinion entertained, on the authority of Adam 
Smith and the political economists, that the rate 
of population in China is stationary. China 
Proper, Mr. Meadows tells us, containing about 
1,300,000 square miles, would have with its 
360,000,000 of inhabitants only 277 souls to 
the square mile, and thus be somewhat less 
densely populated than England—which had 
in 1841 about 297 souls to the square mile :— 

“ Now, over all China, husbandry is carried to con- 
siderable perfection; over a great part of it two crops 
of rice may be had annually; the body of its people 
are industrious and economical; but at the same time 
all, even those who can barely afford to feed a wife, 
marry young, all being exceedingly anxious to have 
children; such being the case, why should its popula- 
tion remain stationary at a less degree of density than 
that of England? We may safely infer, from the 
results of the last census, that the population of 
England has increased since it was taken at the rate 
of one per cent, per annum at least, starting from a 
density of 297 souls to the square mile; and the 
reader will avoid falling into many erroneous notions, 
with regard to China, by viewing that country, 
whenever reflecting on subjects influenced by popula- 
tion, as twenty-five Englands placed together.” 
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Another species of correction which th 
author claims to have applied is that of - 
information which, not being Wrong, is “ 

. 2 & et 
deficient. Thus, he tells us that the mandari 
are magistrates not of cities only, but of . 
country also. The prefect of Kwano chou 7 
Kwang chéu fu, usually styled the “Lord 
Mayor of Canton,” is the chief local authority 
of a territory equal to the Kingdom of Hollanj 
in extent, and more populous :— 

“ His yaman is the first court of appeal from four. 
teen others, each resembling in their Powers our 
courts of assize. He is generally a man of so 
literary attainments, who has been trained up from 
his youth for the civil service, and when he attains 
his post, one of a most methodically graduated serieg 
is the servant of a despotic sovereign, at whose 
pleasure he can be removed to the most distant part 
of the empire, degraded, dismissed, or promoted 
I need not point out the absurdity of giving such ay 
officer the title of a Lord Mayor, the chief Magistrate 
of a city, beyond the walls of which his comparatively 
limited authority does not reach, and whose post, 
quite republican in its nature and the manner of its 
attainment, is generally held for one year only, by a 
man who spends all the rest of his life as a merchant” 

Nor is the Chinese costume so invariable, says 
Mr. Meadows, as is generally supposed. The 
fop is found in China as well as in Europe—the 
example and arbiter of the latest fashion. From 
the differences of style, the difficulty of acquir- 
ing the Chinese tongue is very great: and our 
author corrects Remusat on this point in many 
important particulars. The colloquial style 
differs from the written altogether—whether of 
the “literary,” the “ business,” or the “ancient,” 
Chinese homophonous words are so numerous 
that in order to make them understood in speech 
they are compounded with others—as if we in 
England should say “sky-sun,  child-son; 
sacred-holy, all-wholly; only-sole, spirit-soul; 
ocean-sea, look-see,” &c. These compound 
terms are not used in written composition—the 
explanatory constituent being there unne- 
cessary. In Chinese, the written and spoken 
are equivalent to two different languages :— 

“This is one cause of the great difficulty of learning 
the Chinese; for the man who has completely mastered 
the spoken language, and can read the same language 
when written, is literally as far from being able to 
read a book composed in the comparatively simple 
business style, as a man who can speak French o 
all subjects fluently, and read what he speaks when 
written, is from being able to read the simplest Latin 
book ; in other words, he is unable to read a single 
paragraph of it.” 

As if these difficulties were not enough, the 
Chinese have invented a fifth style—the “fami- 
liar’’—something between the business and the 
colloquial. It is that in which novels, plays 
and light literature are composed. 

“ To recapitulate: the ancient style is sententiow, 
so concise as to be vague and unintelligible without 
explanations; contains a great number of the difficult 
hsit or empty particles, but does not confine itself by 
a strict attention to the rhythmus. The best spec 
mens of it are to be found in the ancient classics, the 
works of Confucius, and of the philosophers of the 
same school. The Chinese say of this style, that it 
is very profound. The wan ch‘ang, or literary styl 
is sufficiently diffuse to be intelligible, contains 4 
great number of the empty particles, and conforms 
strictly to the rhythmus. The compositions of the 
literary graduates at the examinations are almostthe 
only specimens of this style, all compositions in which 
are characterized by a constant reference to a theme 
or text. The Chinese say of this style, that it is ery 
abstract. The business style is always sufficient 
diffuse to be intelligible; it always contains few, many 
specimens of it none, of the empty particles; and! 
does not confine itself by any attention to the rhyth 
mus. Works on government and statistics, and the 
laws, are comprised in this style; and all documen's 
of a legal nature, all official correspondence on bus- 
ness, are written in it. The Chinese say of thissty' 
that it is plain and distinct, The familiar style® 
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she least terse of any of the Chinese written styles; 
the tains very few of the empty particles, it does 
er fine itself by any attention to the rhythmus, 
ine a considerable admixture of terms used 
“a he spoken language. The narrative parts of 
nt — examples of this style, which the Chinese 
— as plain but shallow. The colloquial Chinese* 
ae terse style in the language; it contains no 
= ters that can fairly be classed with those called 
= and in it, of course, not the slightest attention 
mid 10 the rhythmus. Plays and the dialogues in 
yovels are Written in a style nearly resembling the 
caloquial Chinese, and the sentences precisely the 
same as those used in oral conversation occur not 
unfrequently in such writings; but I have never seen 
any continuous piece in the exact spoken language. 

The proper style for the European to study 
first is not that of the ‘ Four Books, or ancient 
ayle,—but the familiar. ‘The student should 
read modern plays and novels with a good 
teacher; paying particular attention to the 
colloquial expressions of the latter. Thus pre- 
ared, he may proceed to the more easy com- 
positions in the business styie—and so on pro- 
gressively as his pursuits may require. But 
notwithstanding the merit of Morrison’s, a 
ood dictionary, our author says, is wanting. 
The following is an amusing illustration.— 

“Jt is the words composed of two characters, and 
compounds generally, that occasion the most trouble; 
furas they are seldom contained in Kanghsi’s Diction- 
ary (of which the foreign dictionaries are little more 
than translations), great numbers of them are not 
gven at all in these latter. The meanings which 
ach of the characters have when standing alone, may 
indeed be given, but in many instances, such mean- 
ings form no clue to their signitication when standing 
tether asa compound. To increase the difficulty, 
the Chinese characters are, when forming compounds, 
yot joined together as in European languages, but 
sand just as they do when used singly, so that the 
translator must in, each case himself determine, from 
the context, whether they form a compound or not, 
just as if the English word manhood was, when signi- 
fring virility or manly qualities, written man hood, in 
vhich case a foreigner might think a head-dress of 
wme kind was meant. Let us suppose a Frenchman 
leaming the English language with one of the first 
cmpiled English-French dictionaries; suppose this 
dictionary to contain the word court and all its 
various meanings, also the word ship and its meaning 
vhen standing alone, but neither the word courtship, 
wr any deseription of the influence of the particle 
diyin compounds, and we have a case parallel to 
many that occur in studying the Chinese. Let us 
suppose the Frenchman to meet with the following 
satence in an English book: ‘ While the courtship 
ws going on.’ ‘Courtship, ship of the court ? royal 
yacht? vessel of war 2?’ he would ask himself. ‘Or 
does it mean some kind of vessel with a deck resem- 
bling a court-yard? But where can it have been going 
to And why is it mentioned here” Then, seeing 
pethaps farther on mention made of a marriage, he 
vould run on making surmises in a different track. 
‘Um—courtship—perhaps there issome kind of ship 
in the courts of law, that when marriages—but no, 
that would be a very extraordinary custom. Court 
means to flatter—flatter ship.—Can it be that the 
fglish send wedding presents in a vessel made like 
amp?" Suddenly a bright idea flashes on his mind. 
By the by! They cal! their ships she, why should 
ther not call their shes ships ? They are a maritime 
taton, very fond of their ships, and, it is to be hoped, 
ind of their women too. Court she—flatter she.— 
While thea-flattering she was going on. Precisely the 
‘ing!’ And thus, though by a false track, he might 
led tothe true meaning of the word, Let the reader 
tot be surprised at this outbreak in the midst of a 
gave discourse on such a dry topic as dictionary- 
waking, In trying to arrive at the true meaning of 
words not contained in the dictionaries, the imagina- 
‘nn, as above stated, must be kept constantly in play. 
It will, indeed, occasionally enable the translator to 
mp at the real signification of a term at once, 
ut even in this case corroboration is necessary; and, 





De refer here to the general oral language of the country 
Spoken by the mandarins, not to any of the dialects. 





in the great number of instances, the true meanings 
of the words can only be ascertained by a diligent 
and unprejudiced collation of a number of different 
passages in which it is contained—passages that can- 
not be collected and compared without much manual, 
and still more mental labour.” 


Learned applications of the same thing are 
then given. One we will quote.— 

“As a striking instance of the manner in which the 
imperfections of the dictionaries are the cause of odd 
sounding translations, I may instance the word ming. 
The meanings of this word given in the dictionaries 
are, clear, bright, perspicuous, and others of a similar 
signification; and every one who has been in the 
habit of reading the soi-disant translations alluded to, 
must have remarked the frequent. and displeasing 
recurrence of the word clearly. According to these 
translations, everything must be, ought to be, has 
been, or has not been, done clearly. ‘The reason is, 
that the dictionaries do not even hint at the material 
fact, that ming is often only an auxiliary particle, 
denoting the successful completion of the action ex- 
pressed by the verb with which it is in connection. 
In many cases it is, therefore, fully translated by 
placing such verb in the perfect, or the second future, 
tense, but often an entirely new word must be sub- 
stituted. Thus cha means, to make an examination, 
but cha ming does not mean, to make a clear examina- 
tion; it means, to ascertain: i means, /o consult, but 
i ming does not mean, to consult clearly; it means, 
to agree on: still less does yén, to talk, mean with 
ming, to talk clearly; it is sometimes used, with this 
affix, in the sense of, to state distinctly, but more 
commonly, it then means, ¢o stipulate or agree on. 
The Chinese terms in this last example, are exactly 
like the German reden and abreden, the ming having 
the same power as the particle ab.” 

The translations of official documents with 
which we are occasionally presented Mr. 
Meadows pronounces to be wretched. The 
want of common sense which such translated 
documents ordinarily present is not due to the 
original writer but to the translator. ‘The 
Chinese official and legal documents,” says he, 
“ especially the former, are, fromthe methodical, 
distinct manner in which they first state the 
grounds their arguments are based on, from 
the closeness of the reasoning they contain, the 
absence of all useless verbiage, and the con- 
stant subservience of sound to sense, generally 
superior to English documents of the same 
nature.” 

The “ Pekin dialect” is the standard spoken 
language. Yet in no work hasan attempt been 
made to give the Pekin pronunciation of the 
Chinese characters in the Roman alphabet. Mr. 
Meadows has proposed a new orthography, 
adapted to the Pekin pronunciation of the col- 
loquial Chinese,—to which we must refer the 
scholar as commanding his attention. Other 
topies there are on which he will do well to con- 
sult the work; such as the accounts of Kwang- 
tiing,—of the rank, duties, and salaries of the 
mandarins,—of the yamun, or offices of the 
mandarins and the clerks and inferior officials 
who occupy them,—and of other particulars 
touching their judicial proceedings. On all 
these the writer discourses with the air of one 
whose testimony is not to be doubted The 
prosperity of China and its long duration Mr. 
Meadows ascribes to the constant practice of 
advancing men of talent and merit only to the 
rank and power conferred by official posts. This 
point he illustrates by many citations from Chi- 
nese authors. The strict equity of the principle, 
he tells us, makes the ungifted submit cheer- 
fully to whatever is founded on it; besides, ‘as 
a certain path is open to every man of real 
talent, able demagogues are rare.”” The whole 
nation is thus stimulated to healthful exertions. 
The poorest scholar in China sees, if he have 
talent, no bounds to his ambition but the 
throne itself; and the instances of successful 
merit are frequent. The Chinese hold that 





the best laws become inoperative if not 
administered by the wise and gifted. Princes 
who have deviated from this course have soon 
been dethroned; and the founders of new 
dynasties have uniformly recurred to the old 
characteristic rule of government. Thus, con- 
cludes Mr. Meadows, “for the rulers of all 
other nations the Chinese empire constitutes a 
great practical lesson of five thousand years’ 
standing.” 

This sentiment the author distinguishes by 
capitals—shewing the admiration which his 
experiences of China have awakened. But in 
the practical working of the system he notes 
defects. One of these is the responsibility im- 
posed on the mandarins for the prevention of 
crime :—the obvious inconvenience of which is 
that these officers are naturally anxious to quash 
in the beginning any proceedings against crimi- 
nals, in order to prevent the matter coming to 
light; and thus, though less will be heard of 
crime, more willbe felt. Bribery and corruption 
are also frequent, owing to the inadequate re- 
muneration of the lower officers. And, lastly, 
the want of division of labour in the system of 
government leads to much irresponsible injus- 
tice. 

The greatest abuse of all, however, is the 
personation of criminals. Men sell their lives 
in China for present relief from destitution. 

“In the department of Ch‘au chdéu, in the east 
of Kwang-ting, a substitute may be procured to 
confess himself guilty of a felony, and suffer certain 
capital punishment, for about fifty taels of silver, a 
sum that would exchange here for about seventeen 
pounds sterling ; and which, valued with reference 
to the amount of the necessaries of life it would 
purchase in the department mentioned, is probably 
not worth more than one hundred pounds sterling 
in England. Hence it is, that the murder of man- 
darins and riots are so frequent there ; for when a 
number of individuals of the richer classes are dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of a mandarin, they are 
never prevented from instigating the lower classes to 
make disturbances by the fear of personal punish- 
ment. In the autumn of 1843, a district magistrate 
of Ch‘au chéu department being killed in a disturb- 
ance, the provincial judge was, in consequence, des- 
patched from Canton, with a force numerically strong, 
to seize and punish the criminals. He found, how- 
ever, on his arrival at the scene of the disturbance, 
a large body of men assembled in arms to oppose 
him; and the matter was, as frequently happens in 
such cases in China, ended by a secret compromise, 
The gentry, who had instigated the murder of the 
district magistrate, awed by the force brought against 
them, bought about twenty substitutes, and bribed 
the son of the murdered man with, it is said, one 
hundred thousand dollars, to allow these men to call 
themselves the instigators, principals, accomplices, 
&c. The judge, on the other hand, obliged by the 
Code of the Board of Civil Office to execute some- 
body, or see himself involved in punishment, and 
knowing that if he attempted to bring the real 
offenders to justice, they would employ all their 
means of resistance, which might easily end in the 
defeat of his force, and his own death, gave way to 
these considerations, supported by a bribe, and put 
the twenty innocent substitutes to death. This is 
one of many instances in which the pernicious effects 
of the above-named code for the punishment of the 
mandarins make themselves apparent. A system 
of falsehood and corruption has been engendered by 
it, that is perfectly appalling, and, as in this case, 
leads frequently to results that cannot be contem- 
plated without a feeling of horror.” 

Mr. Meadows must excuse us for saying that 
such statements as the last will require the en- 
forcement of very strong evidence to make them at 
alldigestible. Abuses, however, suchas he points 
out, with the national vice of lying (or national 
virtue,—for as such rather Mr. Meadows treats 
it,) are awful drawbacks on the wisdom, which he 
so much extols, of Chinese institutions. Other 
atrocious instances of judicial crime and cruelty 
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are here related, which it is hard to reconcile 
with the high character claimed for the govern- 
ment. Our author finds an apology in the fact 


that “the actual state of countries depends 


mainly on the feelings and sentiments of their 
inhabitants as modified by and modifying their 
institutions.” His volume is worth referring to 
rather for its suggestions to reflection on such 
matters than for the reflective wisdom which it 
contains. 





Documents relating to the Foundation and Anti- 
quities of the Collegiate Church of Middleham, 
in the County of York; with an Historical 
Introduction, §c. By the Rev. William 
Atthill, Canon and Sub-Dean of Middleham. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 


Tue publication before us offers very little 
to attract the notice either of the antiquary 
or general reader. The Castle of Middle- 
ham, although dating from the Norman period, 
has few historical records; while the Collegiate 

Church derives its only claim to celebrity 

from the circumstance of its being the prin- 

cipal religious foundation of Richard iI, 

whose partiality to the neighbouring castle, for 

several years his favourite residence, gave it 

a temporary importance. A short description 

of this castle and the neighbourhood, and a 

minute account of the church with records of 

its successive deans, fill nearly ninety pages of 
the preface and introduction; while the letters 
patent for the foundation of the college and 
sundry acts, charters, and grants fill up the 
remaining fifty. There is nothing that casts 
light either upon the history of the times or 
the habits of the people. The following 
entry is, however, too curious to be passed over. 

It occurs in an account of one of the deans, 

Robert Boucher Nickolls, who appears to have 

been determined to rule with a high hand ;—he 

having on another occasion suspended the 
parish clerk for misconduct and ordered him 

‘*to stand during service, until the Nicene 

Creed was read, before the font,” and deliver a 

humble apology. The objects of his wrath on 

this occasion appear to have been two saucy 
young men: and the following “very curious 
document is extracted at full length from the 
parish register :”— 

“Burials, October 29th, 1792. 

“1 enter under the head of burials as spiritually 
dead the names of 

Joun SADLER, 

Clerk to Mr. John Breare, Attorney-at-Law, of this 

place; and CuristopHER FELTon, 

Clerk to Mr. Luke Yarker, Attorney-at-Law, of this 
place; first for irreverent behaviour in church a 
second time, after public reproof on a former occa- 
sion of the same sort; and, secondly, when mildly 
admonished by me not to repeat the same, they 
both made use of the most scandalous and insolent 
words concerning myself, for which I thought proper 
to pass public censure upon them after sermon 
(though they were wilfully absent), in the face of 
the congregation; and enter the mention of the 
same in this book, that the names of those insolent 
young men may go down to posterity as void of all 
reverence to God and his ministers. Witness my 
hand, Rost. B. Nicxouus, Dean. 

Witness, Rocr. Dawson, Regt.” 

Is it possible that such an entry could have 
been made in a parish register not threescore 
yearsago? The Camden Society has heretofore 
done good service to antiquarian literature; we 
should, therefore, greatly regret if subsequent 
works were to be of the uninteresting character 
of the one before us. Pleasing, from local and 
clerical associations, as such subjects may be to 
the writers, they are of no kind of value to the 
rest of the world. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mothers and Governesses. By the Author of ‘Aids 
to Developement.’—Though this small volume con- 
tains little which was not more eloquently said by 
Mrs. Jameson in her excellent essay ‘On the Rela- 
tive Social Position of Mothers and Governesses’ (a 
“Tractate’’ the circulation of which in a separate and 
cheap form would be most desirable)—it is still sea- 
sonable: since it may address readers who, being some- 
what distanced by Mrs. Jameson's theories of Art, 
are therefore disposed to regard her views of social 
progress as somewhat visionary. In the pages before 
us, we should blot out some needless words about 
Papistry, and remove the doctrinal passages in which 
the author lays down her own form of religious 
instruction as the one to be followed: and, having 
thus enlarged the writer’s philanthropy beyond the 
bounds of any sect, submit her arguments to the 
consideration of all who have children to educate 
or who purpose to educate children. There must be, 
indeed, a total reconsideration of our position with 
regard to those who can oblige us more essentially 
or damage us more cruelly than any other friend 
or enemy on Earth’s surface—there must be a final 
quietus given to that haughty arrangement of ranks 
and classes which confounds the instructors of our 
children with our household domestics—ere we shall 
cease to read of such “beggary, old age and pain” 
as is often the lot of the worn-out Governess, or 
ere the vulgar, the flippant, and the scheming 
will be discouraged from undertaking an occupa- 
tion to which the noblest qualities and the 
highest faculties are scarcely sufficient. Meanwhile, 


book—the perusal thereof must do good among a 
limited class. Would that every Mother and 
Governess who reads it, or any other appeal of the 
kind, might recollect that something is in her own 
power,—and not endure the pain which the facts 
recorded are calculated to give without the effort to 
bring about a better state of affairs! It is easier, we 
firmly believe, to amend every code than that one 
of minute laws which regulates our daily intercourse. 
But this is eminently Woman’s province ; and to do 
it by quiet example and earnest, affectionate per- 
suasion is a task not too low for the highest—not 
impossibly high for the lowest. 

A Summer Visit to Ireland in 1846. By Mrs. 
Frederick West.—The world has no time to read 
books like this. The detail of prevailing trifles, the 
praise of Lord This and censure of Mr. That, the 
repetition of tiresome conversations intended to be 
elegant and dull descriptions meant for drolleries, 
have no value or interest for the general public. Mrs. 
West went to Ireland with two objects—* to satisfy 
herself of its actual condition through the medium 
of her own senses, and to exhort her English country- 
men to ‘go and do likewise.”” Her volume, how- 
ever, adds nothing to our knowledge of the condition 
of Ireland or of the means for improving it. 

The British World in the East. By Leitch Ritchie. 
—This work professes to be a guide, historical, moral, 
and commercial—to quote the language of an ela- 
borate title—to India, China, Australia, South Africa, 
and the other possessions and connexions of Great 
Britain in the Eastern and Southern Seas. It is, 
of course, a compilation ; and appears to be made 
with care and ability. Asan historical or statistical 
work it has no original pretensions: but as combining 
a sketch of the history of each country with an ac- 
count of its commercial resources and general con- 
dition it will probably be found a useful introduction 
to the standard writers on the East,—and useful, 
also, as a manual for the desk of the merchant. 
The style is clear and flowing—the facts are well 
arranged. 

Recollections of Malta, Sicily, and the Continent. 
By Penry Williams, Jun., Esq.—Beyond a novel 
wording of the fact that children are not “incom- 
patible with locomotion,” put forth in the preface 
to encourage “family men” to travel with “their 
wives and their little ones,” we find little in these 
‘ Recollections’ that had not been remembered before 
by tourists of every form and order. British self- 
complacency abroad is not new—neither fancied 
smartness, which is real vapidity: and both are here. 

Past and Present.—A comedy in three acts, the 
style of which is promising. 








Webster’s Royal Red Book; 07, Const anh” 
able Register—comes late into the field: a 
lishers apologize for the delay which hag — 
the production of this, their first, volume. The . 
contains a street list—an alphabetically arranged in 
ofthe nobility and gentry, and of the Houses of 
and Commons—lists of the crown and law offi 
ambassadors, consuls, bankers, law courts and in 
army and navy agents, hotels, clubs—and he 
useful information. To the list of clubs we ce, 
mend them to add the “Museum” ina future edition 


Letters from the Isle of Man in 1846.—These lett 
profess to have been written during asummer residenns 
in the“ Beacon of the Irish Seas.” They consist of 
unconnected notes upon the history, traditions and 
present aspect and condition of the island ; without 
pretending to extensive information upon the Matters 
treated of, or even to accuracy within the narroy 
circle traversed. They are such letters a8 ordinary 
men write to their friends from the places of ther 
origin—but which, generally, they havetoo much 
sense to think of publishing. A pleasant book enough 
might be written about the island in question bya 
man of imagination and knowledge. It abounds in 
wild, charming scenery—its towns are for the most 
part picturesque—some of its customs are curious. 
and its traditions are interesting. But the writer of 
these letters is not the man to make the most of such 
materials. 


The History of Rome, from the Earliest Period tp 


the Close of the Empire. Adapted for youth, schools, 
and families. By Miss Corner.—Taken from Nie- 














| buhr and Arnold ; who have banished all foll 
though, for the reasons indicated, this is a limited | ae cou 


legend, and perhaps some truth, from the early 
history of Rome. ‘It is, however, better to er 
on the side of scepticism than on that of credulity, 
Miss Corner has executed her task very well; but 
she is too brief and condensed. We wish there 
were more fulness in this sketch, which at pre- 
sent is little more than the skeleton of the subject, 
After all, however, it is the best book of the kind 
for young children ; and in future editions there will 
be no difficulty in enlarging to any extent. 

First Lessons for the Blind in Hughes's Raised 
Literature.—To directors, managers, and assistants 
in asylums for the blind this must prove a valuable 
book. The nicety of touch for which the unfortu- 
nate class in question are so remarkable, renden 
these raised characters, which seem so complex to 
us, simple and intelligible to them. We know not, 
however, whether the arbitrary signs which are the 
foundation of the present system ought to supersede 
the embossed Roman character. ‘This at least is 
certain,—the retention of the latter would greatly 
lighten the labour of teaching. 
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MAY. 
To * * *, 
The earth is one great temple, made 
For worship, everywhere ; — 
And its flowers are the bells, in glen and glade, 
That ring the heart to prayer. 
Asolemn preacher is the breeze, 
At noon or twilight dim,— 
The ancient trees give homilies,— 
The river hath a hymn. 
For the city-bell takes seven days 
To reach the townsman’s ear, 
But he who kneels in Nature’s ways 
Hath sabbath all the year ; 
Aworship with the cowslip born, 
For Marcu is Nature’s sabbath-morn— 
And hawthorn-chimes, with higher day, 
Call up the votaries of May! 


Out, then, into her holy ways !— 
The lark is far on high ; 

Oh! let no other song than thine 
Be sooner in the sky! 

Ifbeauty to the beautiful 
Itself be gladness, given, 

No happier thing should move than thou 
Beneath the cope of heaven. 

With thee ’tis Spring, as with the world,— 
When hopes make sport of fears, 

And clouds that gather round the heart 
Fall off at once in tears,— 

And in thy spirit, one by one, 

The flowers are coming to the sun, 


Away unto the woodland paths ! 
And yield that heart of thine 
To hear the low, sweet oracles 
At every living shrine! 
The very lowliest of them all 
Doth act an angel’s part, 
And bear a message home from God 
Unto the listening heart. 
And thou may’st hear—as Adam heard 
In Eden’s flowery shades, 
When angels talked, at falling eve, 
Amid its silent glades— 
The hallowing rush of spirit-wings 
And murmur of immortal strings :— 
Truths such as guide the comet-cars 
On fiery mission driven, 
Or in their beauty light the stars 
Along the floor of heaven ; 
One choral theme, below, above, 
One anthem, near and far— 
The daisy singing in the grass, 
As through the cloud the star— 
And to the wind that sweeps the sky 
The roses making low reply. 
For the meanest wild-bud breathes, to swell, 
Upon immortal ears— 
So hear it thow, in grove or dell !— 
The music of the spheres ! T. K. Hervey. 





THE BRITISH FAUNA. 

Among the changes suggested in your excellent 
wile of this day for the better regulation and 
management of the British Museum, there is none 
tore deserving of attention than that which recom- 
uends the separate exhibition of a British Fauna. 
hlittle are the people acquainted with the Zoology 
their own country, that a collection of the animals 
thabiting the British Isles should be a measure of 
deft solicitude. It should be the pride of every 
ution to make a special display of the national 
wilogy. I would not limit the exhibition to one of 
“titds and shells’: it should be an illustration of all 
Seanimals indigenous to Britain, with accounts of 
‘eit exact limit of distribution and circumstances 
i habitation.whether Crustacea, Radiata, Insects, 
Songes, or Zoophytes. The Museum could at one 
‘me boast of a valuable collection of British Shells,— 
ebequest of an accurate observer and one of our 
ix authorities on British Conchology, Colonel Mon- 
‘au; but all these important types of the species, 
"sued in the *Testacea Britannica,’ have long since 
‘sppeared, The attention of naturalists and ama- 
at collectors of specimens has been too much 

uiled of late by the attractive colours and more 
“sitating structure of the Fauna of the Tropics. 
Mey have neglected their own native Zoology, in 
“et admiration of the beauty of exotic life:—and it 
‘the Trustees of the British Museum that we now 
Sv for the regeneration of that national spirit of en- 
“4m which has produced a Ray, a Pennant, a 
Yotagu, a Turton, and a Forbes. L. 
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WE have received a letter from Mr. Putnam, the 
American bookseller, in answer to a paragraph re- 
lating to the piracy by his house of the Rev. Mr. 
Willmott’s ‘ Life of Jeremy Taylor’ which we copied 
from the Times into our miscellaneous column of 
last week—accompar‘~4 by a request on his part 
that we would print it. This we have not thought it 
necessary to do; because its argument is no other 
than that which the Athenaum has been for years 
engaged in maintaining. Wherever we have met 
with instances of literary piracy, or literary fraud, 
either international or amongst ourselves at home, 
we have denounced them in the same emphatic terms. 
We have made no distinctions of latitude in our 
qualification of this offence against literary morality ; 
—English, Belgian, French, or American, we have 
called the pirate by his proper name. We entirely 
agree with Mr. Putnam that “two wrongs do not 
make one right”—and still less so does a single wrong. 
Overlooking the commercial argument of compen- 
sation, we have looked morally at each offence as a 
single wrong, and refused to entertain the plea 
of retaliation. Our columns abound in the proof 
that we have never “stigmatized the reprinting of 
foreign books as a peculiarly American practice,’’ in 
the sense intended by Mr. Putnam; but we have de- 
nounced it as an American practice to a great extent, 
nevertheless. An American pirate of English literature 
or an English of American we look upon as worse 
than a European depredator upon either ; because 
the argument—bad morally as that may be—of“ the 
stranger” is wanting between the former two. We 
speak a common language; and our literary, like our 
national, blood flows from a common fountain, Our 
ancient literary gods are the same. We are bound 
together in the spirit of Shakspeare, as by many 
another holy tie—and an invasion of each other's 
rights is something like a violation of the sanctities of 
home. The figure of this literary wrong has offered 
no differing aspects to us on the two several shores 
of the Atlantic: — Mr. Putnam has therefore no 
wrong at our hands claiming to be righted. No 
paper more than the Atheneum was entitled to repeat 
a case like that of which complaint has been made 
on Mr. Willmott’s behalf.—That a general law of 
international copyright is at length in prospect we 
believe ; but in the meantime the moralities of the 
matter have not depended on the consent of govern- 
ments —and had booksellers generally chosen to 
take for themselves the high tone lately taken, to 
their honour, by those of France and by Herr 
Dunker of Berlin [see ante, p. 366], they might 
have done much to correct the evil independently of 
legislation—as those of America have done much to 
perpetuate it. A further reason for our not print- 
ing Mr. Putnam’s letter is, that there are certain 
of his statements and arguments which we have a 
difficulty in understanding; and which would have 
required from us a lengthened comment, out of place 
in a paper which has at various times exhausted, as 
we believe, the arguments on the subject.—By the 
way, it is pleasant to mention, while on this subject 
of literary property, that the Grand-Duke of Tuscany 
has, according to letters from Florence, issued an 
edict introducing important modifications into the 
system of censorship in that State. 

We are glad to state that the works at the New 
Museum of Economic Geology have been resumed; 
and are likely now to proceed without interruption 
to completion. 

We are happy in being able to’ announce that 
Mr. Milman’s suggestion for erecting a monu- 
ment to Caxton has been taken up with earnest- 
ness, —and that measures are in active progress for 
holding a public meeting in order to set the matter 
going. The Society of Arts has offered the use 
of its great room for the purposes of the meeting ; 
and Lord Morpeth has consented to be the chairman. 
We trust that, as the result is to be the production 
ofa work of Art, measures will be taken in the earliest 
possible stage to insure the most competent tribunal 
for judging it. As the design will, in all probability, 
involvesculpture,architecture, and general picturesque 
arrangement, we would suggest that a committee of 
four or five persons, and no more, be appointed to 
decide the question of taste; a painter, a sculptor 
and an architect of the highest eminence, isted 








by one or two men of taste and judgment who are 
neither. 

A letter from Professor Colla, director of the Ob- 
servatory at Parma, to Mr. Hind, dated May 10, 
announces the discovery of a new telescopic comet. 
The particulars are stated in the following extract :— 

On the 7th of this month, at 9 o'clock in the evening, 
civil time, I discovered a very faint telescopic comet in the 
constellation Leo Minor, between the two stars marked in 
Harding's celestial chart, Nos. 21 and 30, in about 151 deg. 
right ascension, and 364 north declination, This comet pre- 
sents the appearance of a small nebulosity, almost circular, 
and without tail, but with some indication of a bright point 
visible at intervals in the central part of the nebulosity, 
The motion in R. A, is very slow (it appeared to me retro- 
grade), but still sensible; and that in declination is in- 
creasing. On the evening of the 8th, and again last night, 
I saw the comet, which appeared to me a little brighter ; 
it continues its course towards the north. 

The Daily News gives the following particulars 
relative to a contemporary and companion of Burns, 
Mr. John Blane, who has died at Kilmarnock in the 
85th yéar of his age. During the period when 
Burns held the farm of Mossgiel, deceased was in his 
service ; and, it is believed, first acted as gadsman and 
afterwards “essayed the hauding of the plough” on 
the ground made memorable by the turning up, by 
the ruthless ploughshare, of the mouse’s nest and of 
the “ wee modest crimson-tipped flower.” He fre- 
quently accompanied Burns in his visits to the 
“ Mauchline belles;” and several anecdotes regard- 
ing the great bard have now, it is feared, been lost for 
want ofa chronicler. With one exception, there are 
now none in Kilmarnock who were personally 
acquainted with Burns, 

The Sydney papers bring tidings of the sailing on 
the 8th of January last, of Colonel Barney, the super- 
intendent of the new colony of North Australia to 
lay the foundations of that settlement. The site 
selected for the capital, or at least for the first town, 
is Port Curtis. This locality was originally discovered 
by Flanders in 1801, and explored by Oxley in No- 
vember 1823. Itissituated nearly in 24° S, lat. and 
131° 45’E. long. It had been called Rodd’s Bay by 
Capt. King. It is of difficultaccess; andthe river which 
falls into it (called by Oxley the Boyne) is liable to 
excessive floods.—Dr. Leichardt and party were at 
Jimba in Darling Downs on the 6th of December, 
and were to start next day. There were two stations 
beyond them,—the last 22 miles from Jimba, on the 
Condamine. Thence, till they reached the out- 
settlement of Western Australia, their route would 
be far from the haunts of the white man.—A New 
Zealand paper of the 5th of December last, men- 
tions the departure of Mr. Brunner, accompanied 
by two natives, to attempt alternatively——to pass 
from the south of Howick Lake to the open country 
below; or to trace the Buller to its mouth. On 
reaching the coast, he was to proceed to Araura, 
in lat. 43°,—the termination of his journey along 
the west coast last winter; and thence to cross the 
island to Port Cooper. From that point he was to 
attempt to reach the heads of some one of the great 
southern rivers,and to strike the coast again about 
the great southern boundary of the New Edinburgh 
settlement. 

Letters from Pisa announce that Italy has lost one 
ofher most learned jurisconsultsin the person of Signor 
Carmignani, professor at the University of that city, 
in the 79th year of his age. “ By his works,” it is 
said, “ he contributed, as well as Beccaria, to the judi- 
cial reforms which the nineteenth century saw effected 
in Italy; and he has figured conspicuously in all the 
most celebrated causes which have for many years 
been pleaded before the Tuscan tribunals.” —Switzer- 
land, too, has lost one of her most distinguished writers, 
M. Alexandre Vinet—who died at Clarens on the 4th 
inst., at the premature age of fifty. M. Vinet’s works 
were principally theological —but his religion wasmoral 
far more than dogmatic. He was a critic, too, of a 
high order; and most of the modern French writers 
of eminence, as well as many of the old literary 
illustrations, of that country, have passed through his 
hands as a reviewer. M. Sainte Beuve, who an- 
nounces his death to the Journal des Débats and fur- 
nishes some particulars of his character and life, hints 
that the latter has beenshortened by the consequences 
attendant on the troubles that have of late years 
afflicted his country.—Nor must we refuse a line to 
record the death, in Florida, at the age of 46, of Prince 
Louis Napoléon Achille Murat, son of Joachim 
Murat the former King of Naples and Caroline 
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Bonaparte the sister of the French Emperor. Since 
1821 the prince has resided in America; and there 
devoted himself to the cultivation of letters. He 
was the author of several works on the American 
institutions,—which are valued in that country. Born 
to a throne, he has died a simple citizen and Jitté- 
rateur in a foreign land.—To these obituary records 
we may add, that the Journal des Débats mentions the 
death, at Paris, of Doctor Listranc, a practitioner of 
great eminence and Member of the Royal Academy 
of Medicine.—The same paper mentions the death, 
at Carpentras, at an advanced age, of a descendant 
of the great Corneille. Our readers may remember 
that when, in 1837, the city of Rouen erected a 
statue—the work of David—to the author of *‘ The 
Cid,’ this gentleman, M. J. B. A. Corneille, was 
especially invited by the government to assist at the 
inauguration. 

Our Naples correspondent mentions a rumour 
current amongst the booksellers of that city, that a 
modification of the censorship may be expected—so 
far at least as regards the introduction of foreign 
books. “At present,” he says, “the terrible power 
is entirely in the hands of the priests; who are not 
bound by any precise regulations—and in the exclu- 
sion of any work are guided by merely their individual 
views of what is right or wrong, socially or morally 
prejudicial or otherwise. Hence, it happens that the 
social etfects of the mal-administration of a wretched 
system are so enormous that they cannot be appre- 
ciated—whilst the effect on commerce, an evil more 
tangible, has produced so many and such frequent 
complaints as will, it is hoped, lead to the modifica- 
tion in question.’”,--_We may mention that Mr. Cob- 
den, while at Naples, was elected an honorary 
member of the Accademia Pontiniana. 

“We have every night,’’ writes the same corre- 
spondent, “a brilliant view of Vesuvius; down whose 
side rolls continually a broad river of lava. I had 
made arrangements for spending the night upon it 
last Friday, but the weather turned out bad. How- 
ever, every night so many are the visitors that it 
looks as if it were gleaming with glow-worms.” 

To the nominations and promotions in the Legion 
of Honour of which we have already given an im- 
perfect list so far as the recipients were within our 
speciality, so many have now to be added that we 
will not further attempt to enumerate them. It is 
sufficient to state that nearly all the men in France 
who have attained eminence in literature, science, 
and the arts have now the ribbon of the Order— 
whatever that may be worth as a distinction. 

As we reported [ ante, p. 366] Mr. Faraday’s lecture 
delivered at the Royal Institution ‘On Mr. Barry's 
Mode of Warming and Ventilating the New House 
of Lords,’ it is right we should state that on Satur- 
day evening last Dr. Reid delivered a lecture at 
Willis’s Rooms in reply—assuming the report in the 
Atheneum as the basis of his remarks. He entered 
seriatim into a consideration of the statements in the 
report upon the subject—illustrating by models and 
diagrams the various points to which he directed 
attention. He denied altogether that there was any 
peculiarity in the principles introduced in the New 
House of Peers, that had not engaged his (Dr. Reid’s) 
attention, and which was not illustrated or practised, 
either in models or on special occasions, in the 
painted chamber when occupied as the House of Peers. 
He would fully acord to Mr. Barry the credit of such 
combinations as should be manifested in his works, 
when he (Dr. Reid) should have the opportunity of 
examining them. In the meantime, therefore, he 
confined himself to the d4theneum; and considered 


that he had afforded evidence that, if plans had not 
been suggested to Mr. Barry such as he had adopted 
in the House of Peers, it was not because they were 
unknown or neglected, but because it was felt and 


asserted that better plans could be introduced. Dr. 


Reid concluded his lecture, by detailing what he | 
designated certain systematic misrepresentations to | 
which he considered he had been subjected by some | 


portions of the newspaper press; adverting also to 


the retention by Mr. Hardwicke, Mr. Stephenson | 


and Prof. Graham of a document, by which he was 
deprived of an important portion of the evidence that 
contradicted the assertions made before a committee 
of the House of Peers—on the consideration of whose 
Report an address to the Crown was carried depriving 
him of the ventilation of the new building. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
—Admission, (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

JOUN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Dep. Sec. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTEKS IN WATER COLOURS, 

The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their GALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. J. FAHEY, Secretary. 

ST. MARK’S, VENICE, 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—Just Opened, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six. 
—Admittance, Saloon, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. 

WHITSUN HOLIDAYS, 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
CHEMISTRY on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
at Nine o’clock. LECTURES on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
daily, by Dr. BACHHOFFNER; and on the Evenings of Tuesday 
and Thursday, on ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, and the Agents employed 
in its productions. Experiments with ARMSTRONG’S HYDKO- 
ELECTRIC MACHINE. The Working Models and Machinery 
explained. The varied Optical Effects include New Dissolving 
Views, the Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, &c. Experiments with the 
Diving Bell and Diver, &c. The Evening Music, under the direction 
of Dr. Wallis, commences at Seven o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, 
Half-price. 














SOCIETIES 


Royrat Instirurion.—May 14.—The Duke of | 


Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Prof. E. 
Forbes, ‘On the } al-History Features of the 
North Atlantic.’ ‘1... zoological and botanical pro- 
vinces into which the North Atlantic may be divided 


are—lIst, an Arctic or Boreal region, extending on the | 


American side southwards as far as Massachusetts, 
but on the European confined to the extreme north ; 


2nd, the Celtic province, occupying the interval be- | 


tween the boreal and the 3rd region—Lusitanian, 
(of which the Mediterranean is an arm), on the 
European side; 4th, the Senegal region, the most 
equatorial of the eastern provinces, and corresponding 
with the 5th, or Caribbean, on the western side of the 
Atlantic ; 6th, the region (Carolinian) extending 
along the southern and eastern States of North 


America ; and, 7th, a very small province (the Bos- | 


tonian) occupying the coast of Massachusetts, and 
intermediate between the 6th and the boreal region 
of North America. Of these provinces, the first is 
specifically common to both sides of the North At- 
lantic; the 4th and 5th have a few specific relations; 
but the 2nd and 3rd, on the east side, have only a 
relationship of analogy or representation with the 
6th and 7th, on the western. The several provinces 
are not separated by equally strong lines of demar- 


cation, but usually pass and merge into each other. | 
Moreover, in the Celtic province there are usually | 


tracts (outliers) of a boreal and arctic character, 
which indicate that at some former period the Ist 
province occupied a region on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic as extensive as that which it now occupies 
on the western. There are indications, also, of the 


Lusitanian province having at one period extended | 


much further northwards than it now does. Geology 


furnishes a clue to the causes of such peculiarities of | 


distribution. It has made known to us that, previous 
to the pleistocene epoch, the Lusitanian province 
extended into the now Celtic area ;—that, in conse- 
quence of a change of climate, the Lusitanian 
Fauna and Flora retreated southwards—whilst the 
boreal region, which in Europe extended to a southern 
parallel correspondent to its present extension in 
America, retired to the north ;—that during the glacial 
or pleistocene epoch there was a community of inha- 
bitants throughout the seas north of the 50th parallel 
of north latitude—when, in all probability, there 
existed extensive land inthe arctic region of the North 
Atlantic, along the coasts of which littoral forms of 
animals and plants were diffused ;—that the changes at 
the close of the glacine epoch brought about a change 
of climate, in consequence of the destruction of the 
northern land and the conversion elsewhere of great 
tracts of sea into land,—causing the extinction of 
numerous species;—that a reconversion of land into 
sea in the climatal region newly formed preceded the 
appearance of a new Fauna and Flora, viz. the Celtic, 
— interspersed with numerouscolonists from the north 
and south. The theory of the present distribution 
of life in the North Atlantic hence deduced is this: 
—The features of the Ist region are due to the wide 
diffusion of the glacial or pleistocene Fauna (first 
pointed out by Mr. Lyell) and the history of the 
changes which followed the glacial epoch ;—those of 
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the 2nd and 7th were latest in origin, and co; = 
after the formation of the North Atlantic 
seen ;—those of the 3rd and 6th are due toa previous 
state of things, and their origin dates prior to ¢} 
glacial epoch ;—those of the 4th and Sth are of ml 
or, possibly, of older, date, and probably indicate ; 
distribution of land and water in the equatorial regions 
of the Atlantic very different from the present, and 
as yet unexplained. The outlying portions of the 
Ist and 8rd in the Celtic region are more ancient 
than the region in which they are found, These 
views, so far as they bear upon the area of British seas, 
have been advocated in detail by Prof. E. Forbes in the 
* Memoirs of the Geological Survey.’ That both the 
data and the conclusions there advanced are well 
founded, is borne out by a perfectly independent 
series of inquiries, conducted by Prof. Laven, of 
Stockholm, into the natural history of the Scan. 
dinavian seas. That distinguished zoologist has 
come to the same conclusion as Prof, E. Forbes 
| with respect to the distribution of marine animals in 
| depth. He has, moreover, recently shown, by 
| minute analysis of the Mollusca of the northern seas 
that the present Fauna of Sweden and Norway ‘ 
mainly made up of colonists—of Mollusca which 
have migrated from the southern or Mediterranean 
region, of others which are of northern or glacial 
birth, and of a third section of Germanic or Celtic 
origin. He has arrived at a like explanation of the 
geological causes of these arrangements. As remark. 
able a correspondence in the results of independent 
observers, made without communication and simul- 
taneously, is put forth as a claim for confidence in 
the theory now advanced. Prof. Forbes then pro. 
ceeded to show how these researches have an econo- 
| mical, as well as a purely scientific, bearing. They 

are intimately connected with the question of the 

value of our fisheries. The disposition of the great 
| sea-fisheries of Europe depends on the disposition of 
the existing zoological provinces of the European 
seas. Thus, the productive regions of the Capelan 
and of the Cod tribes correspond with the arctic and 
boreal divisions of the Ist province; the region of 
| the herring fisheries with the Celtic province; the 
pilchard fishery with the outlying portions of the 
Lusitanian province; the tunny and anchovy fisheries 
with the main body of the Lusitanian province and 
its great Mediterranean arm ; and the sturgeon fish 
eries with the remains of the great inland Arabo- 
Caspian Sea—the ancient bounds and extent of which 
have been demonstrated by Sir Roderic Murchison, 
The value of the British seas and shores as a fishing 
area depends on the dimensions of the great bank 
including them, as defined in the map given by Sr 
Henry De la Beche in his ‘ Theoretical Researches, 
and the existence of productive cod fisheries within 
that area on the presence of the outliers of the ancient 
glacial sea. ‘To this last point, and the bearing o! 
it upon our deep sea fisheries, Prof. Forbes especiall; 
| called attention. If the views advanced be true, tt 
is evident that we have within reach productive 
resources of no small magnitude, which only neel 
scientific exploration for their definition and private 
enterprise for their developement. It is the misfortune 
of this country, that in almost all its fishery inquiries 
the results of scientific research have been neglected; 
and to this our otherwise unaccountable backwart- 
ness in a branch of production most natural toa 
nation of islanders must be attributed. In this respect 
we contrast unfavourably with France and Sweden— 
where we find Milne Edwards and Neilson the ad- 
visers and investigators for the State; whilst we look 
in vain in our own official reports for reference to 
Yarrell, Richardson, Jardine, Couch, Ball, Thomp 
son, and other known ichthyologists,—and find ev 
dence depended upon which no naturalist could admit. 
With sources of food from the sea such as could be 
demonstrated to exist on the coast of Ireland, the 
misery and distress of that country should never 
have been what they are. The strange neglect of 
steam as an agent in the prosecution of fisheries and 
as a substitute for the multiplication of expensive 
harbours was noticed ; also the unsatisfactory state ot 
the statistics of this importaut subject. _ Scientific 
inquiry properly directed, the training and instruction 
of fishermen on plans such as those suggested by that 
most active naturalist and sound ichthyologist, Mr. 
Ball, and the consequent right direction and security 
afforded to private enterprise, are the real remedies— 
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= eld, assured! y, open out new sources of wealth, 
the confidence in the existence of which is common 

4lj naturalists who have studied the distribution of 
the inhabitants of the sea. 


[snore oF British Axcutrects.—May 17.— 
furl de Grey, President, in the chair—M. E. Had- 
feld, from the class of Associates, and J. Jennings, 

rs. were elected Fellows.—The President pre- 
ented to J. W. Papworth, Fellow, the Medal of the 
Institute for his essay ‘On the Adaptation and Mo- 
iifeation of the Orders of the Greeks by the Romans 
and Moderns’; and to James Bell, the Medal of 
Merit for his Essay on the same subject. 

The Rev. Prof. Willis read a paper ‘ On the Suc- 
easive Construction and History of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at J erusalem, from Constantine 
downwards.’ After alluding generally to the holy 
Jaces visited by the pilgrims and grouped together 
yithin the walls of the church, and the buildings 
immediately connected with it, he proceeded to give 
abrief history of the successive destructions and re- 
constructions of the church from its original founda- 
tion by the Emperor Constantine to the time of its 
teing rebuilt after the fire in 1808. He then 
described the building as it existed when the Cru- 
saders were driven out of Jerusalem; and by analyzing 
and comparing the numerous pilgrim writers of the 
Middle Ages endeavoured to show the nature of the 
additions which the Crusaders had made,—and finally 
the probable plan of the original Basilica of Constan- 
tine. The principal authorities quoted were Bernar- 
dnoand Zuallardo for the Crusaders’ Church; and 
Seewulf forthe building asit existedimmediately before 
the Crusaders began their additions. Prof.Willis also 
ave his own translation of Eusebius’s account of the 
church, as built by Constantine ; and exhibited plans 
nade according to these several descriptions—show- 
ing the different states of the building; those portions 
being tinted the same colour in each plan which 
appear to have retained their original position during 
the successive ages that have elapsed since the con- 
suction of the first commemorative edifice on the 
holy site. 

A model of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
exhibited, by favour of Mr. Johns. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moxy. Geographical Society, 1. p.m.—Annual Election of Officers. 
— Linnean Society. 1.—Anniversary. 

Tuss. Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Mr. Gray ‘On New Aste- 
riadew.’—Mr. White ‘On New Crustacea.’~Mr. Lovell 
Reeve ‘On a New Genus of Melaniadz.’ 

Wap, Geological Society, half-past 8. 

- Society of Arts, 8. 
— College of Chemistry, half-past 8. 
~ Decorative Art Society.—* On Decorations of Covent Garden 

Theatre,’ by Mr. Laugher. 

Tsug. Royal Society of Literature, 4, 

— Numismatic Society, 7. 
Fai, a em Society, 7.—Anniversary, Annual Election of 
icers. 
~ Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. C. V. Walker ‘On the 


Electric Telegraph.’ 








PINE ARTS 


PICTURES OF MR. ANDERDON AND MR. SOLLY, 


Tur collection of pictures which came to the 
hammer on Saturday last at Messrs. Christie & 
Manson’s—the property of the late John Proctor 
Anderdon, Esq., of Farley Hall, Berkshire,—occa- 
soned us some disappointment. Knowing the zeal 
vith which that gentleman set about the formation 
ofacollection that might embrace examples of excel- 
lence of the greatest schools, and the liberality with 
Which he dispensed his means in their acquisition, 
¥ewere surprised to find among them so few fine 
examples. A remark made with respect to Mr. 
Solly’s pictures may be repeated here—on the diffi- 
culty, now and for many years past, of obtaining fine 
Talian pictures at any price, owing to the fact of the 
diferent governments or States in which they are to 
te disposed of securing them immediately for them- 
elves. Each capital has its museum, or Pinaco- 
thek; and where departure from the country is not 
dsolutely prohibited, the competition is great among 
the northern capitals of Europe. The opportunities 
for private individuals to make such acquisitions are 
Poportionally rare. Out of Mr. Anderdon’s collec- 
on of thirty-eight pictures, the following three or 

only impressed us with any sense of their im- 


ce 
“The Salutation of the Virgin,’ by Sebastian del 
ombo; a grand gallery picture of half-figures, 





somewhat larger than nature, a replica—possessing 
much of that severity of form, line, and colour, and 
much also of that making-out and finish, which are 
shown in the greatest work of the master, ‘ The 
Raising of Lazarus, in our National Gallery. 
Although not exactly of so high a quality, we should 
have been glad to have seen this picture also deposited 
there. It is said to have been reserved by the family 
atthe priceof 913/.10s. In ‘La Carita,’ by Andreadel 
Sarto, much of the master’s peculiar bias in style and 
practice is discernible; and the whole picture exhibits 
his taste. The female in the red dress is most pro- 
bably painted from his wife; and one of those finely 
formed boys whom we see so constantly introduced by 
him in his pictures as the Precursor is grand in pose 
and majestic in style. The greatest defect is in the 
upturned head of the child whom the female figure is 
nursing. This, violently foreshortened, is bad in draw- 
ing and ugly in character. In the turns of the wrists 
is observable that peculiarity of contour for which the 
artist was so remarkable. We are not sure that the 
picture was sold for 4517. 10s. In the ‘ Joseph and 
Potiphar’s Wire,’ by B. Luino—formerly attributed 
to Leonardo da Vinci—are seen all the characteris- 
tics of the Lombard school, of which he was so con- 
spicuous an ornament. The picture possesses grace 
and simplicity, made out by ch*ar-oscuro alone ; and, 
defective in drawing as it ’a great extent, it 
nevertheless possesses a charm in its general look—a 
grace which, as in Correggio, engages the attention 
and enchants the fancy in spite of structural de- 
ficiencies. * The Virgin Seated,’ said to be by Raf- 
faelle—possibly by one of his scholars— realized 
3251. 10s. Salvator Rosa’s large landscape, § I] 
Viaggio di Rachelle’—an excellent picture,—the 
colour of whose sky we fancy has been injured, ap- 
pearing now so light—sold for 6407. 10s. A Guer- 
cino from the Colonna Palace, ‘The Triumph of 
David,’ a respectable specimen, fetched 400/. A 
‘ Classical Landscape,’ said to be painted by Domeni- 
chino—the figures in which, at least, were obviously 
by Annibal Carracci,—173/. 5s. Whether the Paul 
Potters were genuine or not may be indicated by the 
prices which they respectively fetched—one 70. 7s. 
—the other, 751. 12s. The English taste came out 
in the Ruysdael_t A Water Mill,’ formerly in the 
collection of Lady Holdernesse; which, though a 
very ungainly subject, not only wanting in beauty of 
form but absolutely ugly and hard, yet in colour fine 
—fetched, in proportion, the highest price—5091. 5s, 
Our collectors of old pictures talk about high Art,— 
but always buy Dutch pictures. Of three Murillos 
—one, ‘An Old Woman with a dish of Porridge,’ 
sold for 2027. 13s.—and another, ‘ St. John Bap- 
tizing Christ,’ for 967. 12s. Their prices would seem 
to indicate that they had not inspired much con- 
fidence as to their authenticity. A pasticcioofTeniers 
—‘ Christ and the Disciples on the way to Emmaus,’ 
—brought 1377. lls. A very disagreeable treatment 
—‘ Coral Fishers on the Coast of Africa,” by Salvator 
Rosa—evidently an early picture, from its constrained 
manner — the groups an assemblage of academic 
studies — brought 2107. The so-called Poussin 
*The Reposo’ sold for 55/. 13s.; and the * Fra 
Bartolomeo’ fetched 1941. 5s. 

The following are a few of the highest prices given 
at the sale of Mr. Solly’s pictures: —‘ The Ascension 
of the Virgin,’ by Raphael, brought 330 guineas ; 
the Girolamo da Treviso, ‘ The Madonna seated on a 
Throne,’ 282 guineas ; the large Luini, ‘The Ma- 
donna seated, in a Landscape,’ 372 guineas ; the Inno- 
cenzio Francucci da Imola, ‘The Virgin with the 
Infant Christ,’ 310 guineas; the Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
380 guineas; the Carlo Crivelli, 310 guineas; the 
Francesco Francia, 330 guineas; ‘The Portrait’ by 
Bronzino, 178 guineas; ‘The Sibyl,’ by Gior- 
gione, 136 guineas ; Lorenzo Lotto’s portrait of 
himself and wife, 215 guineas ; ‘ The Passage of the 
Red Sea,’ by Ludovico Mazzolini di Ferrara, 230 
guineas; the Cottignola, ‘Pope Gregory and St. 
Peter seated in converse, the Virgin and child above,’ 
208 guineas; and ‘ The Ascension of the Virgin,’ by 
the same artist, 240 guineas; the Pietro Perugino, 
145 guineas; the Lanini, ‘The Madonna,’ 165 
guineas; Giorgione’s ‘The Madonna,’ was put up at 
500 guineas; and finding no bidder at that amount, 
was bought in. ‘A Madonna and Infant,’ Leonardo 
da Vinci, sold for 190 guineas; ‘St. Peter the Martyr 
and the Assassin,’ Barbarelli, 120 guineas; 





The Annunciation, Crivelli, 310 guineas; ‘St. Se- 
bastian bound to a column,’ Raffael d’Urbino, 160 
guineas. 


COLONEL DURRANT'S COLLECTION OF PRINTS. 


Tue seven days’ sale of the collection of prints 
the property of the late Lieut.-Col. Durrant has 
just been concluded by Sotheby & Wilkinson. The 
collection was extremely rich in English portraits— 
in Rembranats and in Hogarths—many in early, and 
all in choice, condition. Some of the Rembrandts 
were unusually good, and brought large prices. ‘The 
Little Coppinol’ (No. 262 of Daulby’s Catalogue) 
brought 35/. 10s. This was a very fine impression, 
with the mathematical instruments and the bull’s-eye 
before the picture on the wall. The portrait of ‘ John 
Lutma’ (No. 256 of Daulby), in the first state—before 
the window and bottle—and extremely fine, brought 
301. The * Three Trees’ (No. 204 of Daulby) sold 
for 22/.; the ‘Long Landscape, with Cottage and 
Dutch Barn’ (No. 217 of Daulby), 22/.; the large 
* Ecce Homo (No. 83 of Daulby)—fine, but with the 
cross shadings over the face—17/. 10s.; ‘ Portrait of 
Wtenbogardus, the Dutch Minister’ (No. 259 of 
Daulby), 15/1. 15s.; *The Marriage of Jason and 
Creusa’ (No. 114 of Daulby), 14/.; ‘St. Francis 
Praying in a woody landscape’ (No. 107 of Daulby), 
151. 13s.; Portrait of Rembrandt in an oval (No. 
28 of Daulby, and before the squares were cut from 
the angles), 127. 12s.; ‘The Great Coppinol’ (No. 
263 of Daulby), 102. 10s.; and ‘The Hundred 
Guilder Print,’ a fair impression with large margin, 8/. 
Some of the Dutch etchings, though inferior in point 
of beauty to the Sheepshanks Collection in the 
British Museum, brought large prices. ‘The highest 
were Paul Potter’s ‘Landscape with Cattle and the 
Piping Shepherd, and Berghem’s ‘ Three Cows Re- 
posing’;—the Potter selling for 18/. and the Berghem 
for 161. 10s. Many of the portraits continued to 
maintain their old market value. ‘ Queen Elizabeth, 
in the magnificent dress in which she went to return 
thanks for the defeat of the Spanish Armada,’ a rare 
print, by Simon Pass after Isaac Oliver, sold for 27/.; 
Lucy, Countess of Bedford, by Simon Pass, brought 
91; ‘The Queen of Bohemia’ (daughter of James I.), 
by Delph after Miervelt, 8/.; ‘The First Duke of 
Buckingham of the Villiers Family,’ by Simon Pass 
(only three impressions known), 10/. 10s.; ‘Rich, 
Earl of Holland’ (temp. Charles 1.), by Will Pass, 
12/. 10s.; ‘George Wither, the Poet, in a broad- 
brimmed hat, by F. Delaram, 5/. 15s.; ‘ Bertie, 
Earl of Lindsey’ (temp. Charles I.), by Voerst, after 
Geldorp, 5/. 10s.; ‘The Duke of Monmouth when 
young,’ by David Loggan, 10/. 10s.; ‘Lord Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury,’ by Blooteling, after Greenhill, 
7l. 7s.; ‘Sir Thomas Isham, of Lamport, by David 
Loggan, proof before the arms and any inscription, 
6/. 10s.; * Fuller,’ by David Loggan (proof of the 
portrait before his‘ Worthies’), 4/. 5s.; ‘‘The Duchess 
of Portsmouth,’ by G. Valck, after Lely, 4/. 9s. ; and 
* Nell Gwyn,’ also by Valck, after Lely, 3/. 3s. The 
admirers of the works of Wille will be glad to hear 
that a proof of the * Musiciens Ambulans,’ after 
Dietricy, sold for 30/. ; and our own countrymen, ad- 
mirers of Strange, that a proof of the Portrait of 
Charles [. standing by his horse (from the picture in 
the Louvre), brought 16/7. 10s.; and a set (four in 
number) of the circular heads for Smollett’s History 
(head of Hamilton the poet included), 67. 10s. ‘ The 
Arundel Family,’ by Vertue, after Vandyck, brought 
31. 10s.; Earlom’s ‘Fruit and Flower Piece, after Van 
Huysum, 11/. 11s.; Harlow’s ‘ Kemble Family’ (a fine 
proof, one of fourteen), 20/. 10s.; and a proof of an 
etching by Edwin Landseer, ‘Dogs and the Frog,’ 
7l.10s. The engravings by and after Hogarth were 
unusually fine. A set of the ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode’ 
(all first states), brought 15/. 5s.; *The March 
to Finchley’ (the “ Sunday print”), 107. 5s.; a set of 
the * Election’ brought 9/. 10s, ; aset of the‘ Idle and 
Industrious Apprentices,’ 7/. 17s. Gd.; a set of the 
*Rake’s Progress,’ 6/7. 12s. 6d; the ‘Strolling Ac- 
tresses’ (earliest state, with the thick wig worn by 
the female in the corner of the print), 6/.; the 
‘Four Times of the Day’ (first states), 7/. ; set of the 
plates to ‘Don Quixote’ (proofs before the quotations 
below), 7/.; the * Distressed Poet’ (first state), 2/. 9s. ; 
the ‘Enraged Musician,’ 2/. 4s.; Receipt Plate for the 
* March to Finchley,’ with the original autograph and 
seal of Hogarth, 4/, 12s—The total produce of the 
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sale was 2,324/. 6s. 6d. The Faithornes and Hollars | 


were bequeathed to Mr. F. Graves. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. Witherington is happy this year not only in 
the choice and execution of his subjects but in 
having imparted to them an air peculiarly English. 
Ilis pictures speak of peacefulness and ease. In 
The Mid-day Retreat (9) all the figures have the 
proper sentiment. The animals seek the shade from 
the summer’s sun. The landscape is truthful—the 
trees are elegant in form and touch—the bursts of 
sunlight crossing the path cheerfully illumine the 
mid-distance—and the general repose ably reflects 
the condition of the painter’s own mind. The Vil- 
lage(195), a composition of pastoral-like landscape, 
illustrates Goldsmith’s “ sweet Auburn :’’— 

Tlow often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

liow often have I paused on every charm— 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 
x . * x 


The playful children just let loose from school! 


The scene has all the characteristics of the verse, 
—jits landscape being enlivened by the incident 
which the last line suggests. Every individual por- 
tion of the picture testifies to the integrity and zeal 
of Mr. Witherington’s art. — Going to Market (809) 
is descriptive of a common incident in farming life. 
The farmer, whose wife is about to depart for the 
market town, there to vend the produce of their 
stock, lifts his youngest child to take its mother’s 
parting embrace ; while the old and useful animal 
on whom she is seated good-temperedly eats from 
the hand of an elder child,—-who, half afraid, recoils 
from its mouth, but is with a struggle retained by 
his senior brother to the task. The other members 
of the family are seen plying their daily avocations ; 
and the whole scene well describes an aspect of 
English country life and pleasingly records its 
manners. Had the background been more finished, 
it would have better sustained the look of comple- 
tion which Mr. Witherington has thrown into his 
figures. At present, it is somewhat vapid in colour. 

Mr. Stone’s pair of pictures—for they are a pair, 
and should have been hung together, though they 
are not necessarily dependent on each other—reveal 
the same pair of lovers in each, occupied—or rather 
not occupied—with a game of chess. The titles are, 
besides, otherwise allusive — The Impending Mate 
(331), and Mated (422). The first, while it desig- 
nates an impending danger on the board, hints at 
a more closely uniting sympathy off it. In the last, 
which represents the avowal and acceptance of the 
suitor, he is ** mated,” but not “checked.’”’ Subjects 
like these suit Mr. Stone’s peculiar gift better than 
historic or philosophic themes. For the delineation 
of scenes of love and courtship he would seem to 
have qualified himself by experience—or by observa- 
tion: and though such a line of practice may seem a 
restricted one, the artist who can evoke out of it 
such variety of treatment as Mr. Stone has for years 
past is entitled to no narrow praise. That these 
two pictures are great improvements on this artist’s 
of last year is clear. A philosophic subject, as that 
was, required a severer style. Mr. Stone has done 
wisely, then, in returning to his own path. What 
we would desire in the heads of these two pictures is 
—especially in that of the lady—a less conventional 
arrangement of feature. A recurrence to the same 
type, however beautiful, deprives the artist of the 
charm of freshness and variety—the great charac- 
teristic of nature—and disposes to repetition or 
manner, There is some excellent colour in these 
pictures ; and much power obtained by judicious 
contrasts, Altogether, there is considerable advance 
in a department of Art which Mr. Stone has made 
exclusively his own. 

At M. Delaroche’s portrait of Napoleon (543) wehave 
again and again looked in search of that superiority 
which is claimed for it. If justness of expression or 
fidelity of colour is to be considered as among the 
attributes of a first-rate representation in portraiture, 
then are the admirers of such a work as this * Napo- 
leon’ very indulgent in consenting here to forego them. 
That Napoleon when about to sign the document 
on the little round table at Fontainbleau ever looked 
as here represented we cannot bring ourselves to 








believe. The expression is that of a Parisian who 


has lost his last liard at play,—and in the extremity 
of his distress contemplates charcoal or the Seine. 
The mental anguish and moral degradation of him 
who, having by the force of his single mind and the 
occupation of all his life, made himself master of 
nearly a quarter of the globe, now parts with empire 
in the scratch of a pen, have no representative here. 
This is not true tragedy—but melo-drama, In 
colour the head is mannered, hard, and parchment- 
like; wanting in that variety and subtlety of tint 
which distinguished the original. Corsican as he 
was, yet, even as in the most deep-toned and richly- 
coloured heads of Titian,—painting as that artist did 
from Italians,—grey and pearly tints are ever recogniz- 
able amid the darkest hues of flesh. Great ability is 
displayed in the mere painting of individual parts :— 
but the picture is another proof of want of elevation 
in M. Delaroche’s views and style. 

Of Mr. F. R. Lee’s five landscapes, The Watering 
Place (80) will be acknowledged the best. The 
coup d’ceil impresses the spectator with a sense of 
vivid freshness. It is bright without crudeness— 
rich and gay without being gaudy; while the species 
of the various trees are properly discriminated in 
stems and in foliage—the gnarled oak from the 
beech,—the former being most dexterously touched 
in. The undulating road that leads from the fore- 
ground up towards the corn-field, and along which 
that countryman is plodding his homeward way, were 
never more faithfully rendered than here; and are here 
equalled in truth only by the group of horses enjoy- 
ing a draught of water from the cool and refreshing 
pond. The Misty Morning, with Figures (22)—to 
our apprehension a misnomer, since Mr. Lee has 
made all so bright and clear—represents a pond in a 
park, across which men and horses are about to drag 
to the opposite bank timber that has just been felled 
—where others are waiting to have it carted thence 
away. The scene, though not in itself of high 
interest, has derived it through the medium of Mr. 
Lee's talente. The water is admirably painted— 
clear and “1, the foliage, felled timber, horses 
and men refiected into it faithfully, and all these ac- 
cessories pronounced with a dexterous touch in 
unison with the surfaces to be represented. Crossing 
the Sands at Low Water (260) looks wet and fresh 
enough to make a Londoner desirous of putting on 
his stoutest boots and walking out into the breezy air 
that cannot fail to be playing under such clouds 
as Mr. Lee has noted in that sky. How sweet are 
they in their gray shadows!—how well modelled in 
form and how expressive of movement! To The 
Miller’s Boat (488)—a kind of subject which Mr. 
Lee has frequently treated—he has imparted an air 
of novelty by the introduction of an incident in har- 
mony with the scene: and it is in such appropriate 
introductions—the fit occupants of the localities— 
that this artist adds such interest to his landscapes. 

The most finished of Mr. Redgrave’s pictures is 
Fashion’s Slaves (53)—one of a class of subjects in 
which he prodigally employs his art, for the purpose 
of expressing the injustice and unkindness with which 
a portion of the frailer sex are treated by those whom 
the blind dame has accidentally endowed with means 
or station. We would we might believe that these 
instances make the exceptions, and are not so uni- 
versal as Mr, Redgrave’s constant reference to them 
might lead us to infer. Praiseworthy as may be the 
motive which makes the language of his Art picture 
the injustice that “ patient merit from the unworthy 
takes,” the taste for dwelling on such matters is, yet, 
not a sound one. Mr. Redgrave has employed himself 
on these for some years; but we doubt the policy of 
doing so for the reputation of his pencil. The end of 
Art is pleasure ; and to dwell habitually on the dark 
side of humanity is to miss that end. The picture 
before us—whose details are painful to describe—is 
more broad in its general effect, more agreeable in 
colour, and less minute in parts than many of Mr. 
Redgrave’s former works, and a great improvement 
on them. The Deserter’s Home (515) is also of 
a painful nature — describing the consternation 
into which a family is thrown by the arrival of 
soldiers in search of their relative, a deserter, who 
has taken refuge among them. The pantomime of 
the group is dramatic. The state of mind expressed 
in the principal figure—in which the whole interest of 
the picture is concentered—is intense and fearful; and 





it is the best acknowledgment of the painters... 
tell how deeply he has enlisted our queda 
legal culprit. The production isa very Meritorio tg 
despite some straining of expression :—but ne 
to a more peaceful subject by the same hand in The 
Guardian Angel (88). In mechanical excellen 
inferior to the two before-named works, there “ 
compensation in the interest which attaches to the 
theme. Two small and clever landscapes, The F, ‘i 
(99) and Happy Sheep (100), constitute the remaisge 
of Mr. Redgrave’s contributions, ie 
That Mr. Cope is not in greater fore 
arise from his devotion to A er pen 7 
which, it is said, he has been for some time emploved. 
His power is not fairly displayed in Maiden Medita, 
tion (148) orin A Subject from the Psalms (48) 5 in 
both of which devotional sentiment are embodied 
Severn’s Italian-looking landscape entitled From the 
Parable of the Lost Sheep (340) conveys a better 
idea of his capabilities as an artist than the 
figure compositions which he has of late been tryin 
This picture has more reference to the nature of his 
studies made during a long sojourn in Italy; and if he 
consulted truly the interest of his reputation, he would 
repeat such subjects—with which the Scriptures o 
ancient and classical story abound. Virgil, for 
instance, would furnish him, in the early books, with 
full employment for pastoral representations :—the 
present picture especially suggesting such an author, 
Among all the younger men, Mr. Elmore has come 
out this year with most increase of force, in tro 
pictures smaller in scale than usual—and which we 
are not disposed to like the less on that account. He 
has concentrated his powers ; and these are in conse- 
quence improvements on his more extensive and dif. 
fuse compositions. The Invention of the Stocking 
Loom (204) is a highly interesting illustration of an 
anecdote thus related: —“ Mr. Lee, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, was, about the year 1589, ex- 
pelled from the University for marrying contrary to 
the Statutes. Having no fortune, his wife was obliged 
to contribute to their joint support by knitting ; and 
Lee, while watching the motion of her fingers, con- 
ceived the idea of imitating those movements by a 
machine.’’—It is in such a selection as this that we 
see the tendency of a painter's mind ; and Mr. Elmore 
has, we hope, here only broken ground, and taken up 
a position in which the history of the science and 
inventions of his country will afford ample future 
employment to his pencil. In the present pictur, 
the story is well expressed. The poor scholar, sus 
pending his studies, gazes earnestly on the movement 
of his wife’s fingers—speculating on their mechanical 
precision and power, and deducing from thence the 
principles of an invention which proved of high in- 
portance to the human race. The wife, seated, with 
an infant in her arms, steadily plies her task—uncon- 
scious that her labours for their maintenance are 
suggesting a discovery which is to feed future thov- 
sands, Taken specifically in reference to its desigr, 
colour, effect or completion, this picture is most excel 
lent. Excellent in arrangement as is Beppo (317)— 
brilliant in colour and day-light effect, and free in 
style,—it is of less interest than the last. Perhaps 
it is more picturesque,—as dealing with Venetian 
and Turkish costumes, buildings, gondolas, and other 
appointments of the like resource to the artist. 
Mr. Creswick’s leading and largest work, England 
(233), taken altogether, may be said to be his bes. 
It is a realization of a more open and extended scene 
than he has before attempted. It is thoroughly 
English in character—presenting most of the features 
that go to make up our national landscape. Successful 
as Mr. Creswick has ever been within the close limits 
of the rocky dell or mountain torrent,—in arcade & 
in avenue,—he has never before spread on a canvat 
of such scale the graces of his style. Doubifd 
Weather (322), we are bold'to say, is as perfects 
realization as we have seen in its line from the hands 
of a Ruysdael or a Wynants, What can be mor 
beautiful than the tones and the play of light aul 
shade on the foreground responded to in feeling 
by the overcast sky which justifies the title? The 
London Road a Hundred Years Ago (511) records to 
posterity the days when a waggon put on the road br 
a Russell occupied in the transport of persons 
chattels as many days as the modern system of loc 
motion does hours. Amusing, in consequence, 8 
fuss of leave-taking and parting amongst those ¥, 
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=the brow of that steep hill, have awaited the 
sang of the tardy waggon; and slow and tedious 
xl the journey be to the metropolis whose distance 
is denoted by the neighbouring mile-stone! Mr. 
(rswick has played the wag in the elaboration of 
this incident ; and done so without straining after 
fect in the record of an ordinary and simple fact. 
He hasomitted no circumstance that might keep up 
the feeling. The recurrence of so many warm and 
altry days as the atmosphere of his picture indicates 
is a suggestion not calculated to diminish the fatigue 
orweariness of the journey. Morning in a Welsh 
Falley (61) is a picture less novel in subject or style; 
but as full of truth and beauty as Mr. Creswick’s 
delineations of such scenes usually are. 

The portrait of The Earl of Shaftesbury (292), by 
Mr. Horsley, is a whole-length figure of the natural 
sze—a good likeness—and in its management a 
ereditable performance. The portraits of John Bright, 
MP. (181) and Lieut. Holman, R.N., the Blind Tra- 
wile (72) are the only two which Mr. Knight exhi- 
tit, The first is a whole-length of the noted Corn 
law leaguer—a characteristic whole-length of the 
Quaker without his cut. The last is so living a tran- 
sript of the intelligent traveller, with his sightless 
eres,as almost to give us pain in its contemplation. 
“Mr. E. M. Ward’s South Sea Bubble, a Scene in 
Change Alley in 1720 (291), though late in the field, 
isa capital pictorial satire, in the true Hogarthian 
girit, on the mania with which the country has 
gen recently afflicted. Not only does it generally 
hit the respective classes of the community—few of 
shich were exempted from the general contagion— 
but we read in it the pointed and specific allusion to 
West-End notabilities renowned for their frequent 
excursions beyond Temple Bar, and presence, if 
not in Change Alley, at least in the broker's office. 
The sacrifices of honour, position, property, are 
everally exhibited. The demons preside over the 
ene; and here and there the painter has dashed 
ina little comedy to relieve the more serious bits. 
let him try his hand on a “ Settling-day at the Stock 
Exchange” as a pendant. 





Architectural Drawings. 

Although it might be somewhat unreasonable 
to look for ideal designs from architects who are 
fully employed,we might surely expect that 
those who, being occupied on important works, must 
have something to show would let us see what they 
we doing, or about to do. We should have been 
gad to learn, for instance, what Mr. Barry intends 
tomake of the Horse Guards and the Admiralty— 
vhether to unite them into one extensive pile, or keep 
them as two distinct buildings. But Mr. Barry—con- 
forming to what, it would seem, has now become 
the etiquette for architect-academicians—exhibits 
nothing. Nor has Mr. Cockerell, who has been a 
truant this year from his lectures, made amends by 
enploying his pencil in the service of the Exhibition; 
although he had one subject at least which he could 
ave furnished—the new Bank at Manchester. Still 
more do we regret that Mr. Blore has not con- 
descended to enlighten us in regard to that profound 
architectural mystery—the alterations and enlarge- 
ment of Buckingham Palace. Perhaps, however, 
our curiosity is in this instance unreasonable; for the 
public feel apparently none at all. Generally speak- 
ing, they seem to consider that building in the light 
ofan architectural enfant perdu. 

Without wearying our readers further with the 
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lst of subjects which might have been—and are not 
—sent to the Academy, let us speak of the pro- 
ductions contributed. "'The architectural harvest 
season, then, is nota very abundant one—at least, 

tot marked by much variety or general interest. 
As to mere quantity, there is the full complement— 
‘en to overflowing. If the prizes—the notabilities 
—ae few, blanks there are none on the walls; those 
ng duly covered, if not exactly covered comme il 
faut. They look, however, very ecclesiological : 
for churches predominate conspicuously among the 
while the new churches all affect to look 

% much like old ones as they possibly can, to the 
tet exclusion of originality. There is too much 
wentation of archaism. Yet certain it is that had 
wr forefathers_whom we fancy we are following— 
*ver abandoned Gothic, they still would not have 
t of reverting to ‘Lancet,’ ‘Early English,’ 
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and other incipient stages and phases of that style;— 
because, when once naturalized amongst a people, 
Art never travels backwards or attempts to begin its 
course over again. Next to churches, Stations and 
other railway buildings seem to furnish the most 
numerous class of designs: though, in fact, churches 
excepted, the collection is so very miscellaneous that 
aught like classification becomes nearly out of the 
question. One class of building which usually sup- 
plies the Exhibition with a number of subjects—that 
of mansions, country houses and villas—has this year 
furnished few, and among those few scarcely any of 
interest or importance. Such, on the contrary, are the 
commonness and mediocrity of their idea, that their 
presence on the walls is explainable only on the sup- 
position that no other subjects or drawings had been 
offered which might have supplied their places. 

Improvements on the Castle Hill at Dover, by 8. 
Beazley (1077)—the first architectural design in the 
Catalogue— indicates pretty clearly thatthe Academy's 
Professor of Perspective never sets foot in the archi- 
tectural room—or he must have protested against the 
absurdity of hanging so high what is almost a bird’s- 
eye view, and consequently requires to be seen by 
looking down on it. Its place, however, may be a 
gain to the work itself; because, so far as can be 
judged under such circumstances, it is one of those 
which show to most advantage when rendered indis- 
tinct and doubtful by distance. “ The improvements” 
themselves—which we are told “ are now commenc- 
ing”—are of questionable, not doubtful, character. 
There is no doubt of their decidedly cockney charac- 
ter :—a formal range of spruce street houses, curved 
so as to be entitled to the genteel appellation of 
“ Crescent,’’ and calling themselves, as if in mockery 
of the Castle itself, “ in the castellated style.” 

Portswood Church near Southampton (1102) — 
erected by Messrs.R.& J. A. Brandon—who have con- 
tributed largely this season, having no fewer than six 
other designs—is a well executed drawing. To speak 
of itas a design, this might pass for a veritable village 
church—where we should expect to find Sir Roger de 
Coverley amidst his tenants. Yet though preferring 
such primitive simplicity to the spruce and dapper 
things erected under the title of Gothic churches 
some twenty years ago, we cannot but think there 
are a little affectation and look of the artificial in the 
homeliness of common red tiles on a structure to 
which so large an appendage as the tower here shown 
could be afforded. Design for a Railway Bridge 
(1104), by C. E. A. Blair, possesses more than 
ordinary merit as an application of the Gothic style 
to such purpose. 

No. 1109 informs us what the Carlton Club-house, 
now in progress, will be when its original portion 
shall have been rebuilt. 
Italianism over Grecianism. Diametrically opposite 
in taste to his brother, Mr. Sydney Smirke is trans- 
planting into Pall Mall Sansovino’s facade of the 
Library of St. Mark, at Venice: for, according to 
this drawing, the Carlton will be a perfect transcript 
of that building in all but a few comparatively unim- 
portant variations, Yet, though the architect resigns 
all pretension to originality, or even design, the 
building itself will display a novelty in the character 
of our London architecture—the shafts of all the 
columns being (as is to be seen in the portion now in 
progress) of polished Aberdeen granite. The effect, 
we apprehend, will be rather heavy,—for it is so in the 
drawing. To speak of that drawing itself, we may 
commend it were it only on the score of its truth- 
fulness ; the front of the building being there shown 
as it will generally be seen—entirely in shadow. 

St. Andrew’ s,Wells-street, Oxford-street (1116), by 
J.R. Hamilton, is one of the best specimens of Gothic 
among the churches of recent erection in the me- 
tropolis. Mr. Lamb has displayed his wonted talent 
for composition in Nos, 1119 and 1129the former 
of which is a Church about to be erected at Pennant, 
Montgomeryshire, the latter 4 Study for a Portal. 
Both subjects are happily conceived and treated ; 
both marked by character and _picturesqueness— 
though the picturesqueness of the one differs widely 
from that of the other. This is just as it should be. The 
“ Portal” is most to our particular liking; as displaying 


It will mark the triumph of | 


and Navy Club-house. This is a subject which we 
scarcely looked for in the present Exhibition—though 
we may reasonably anticipate seeing others of the 
designs for the same building next year. We cannot 
say that this one is to our taste. It is too finical, 
—has too much of the shop-front in it ; and instead 
of nobleness of style, conveys the idea of inflated 
littleness. Stamped by littleness it certainly is in the 
part where architectural emphasis is looked for as 
matter of course—that division of the east front in 
which the entrance is placed being entresoled and 
showing small mezzanine windows over the ground 
floor. That front, too,—which, like the other, has 
only three triple windows on the principal floor, but 
with the addition of a niche on each side of the 
centre one—looks to us somewhat too short; the two 
fronts being scarcely in the ratio of a hundred feet 
and sixty feet respectively. If there be correctness 
of measurement in regard to the frontages, we think 
there must be some inaccuracy as to height: the 
latter being here represented as equal to that of Win- 
chester House—while if it were really intended to be 
so, the Pall Mall front would be of much loftier—or, 
what is the same thing, of much narrower—pro- 
portions. 

The Dublin Terminus, now erecting from the 
designs of S. Wood (1176), at the first glance shows 
like a magnificent affair; but the second detects a 
good deal of very ordinary matter in it—ordinary as 
to quality, with not a little that is exceptionable as 
composition. There is a sufficiently bold Corinthian 
order (forming nine intercolumns) to the principal 
mass ; and the composition is extended by two pavi- 
lions for carriage entrances —which, it must be 
allowed, produce both character and play of outline. 
But the filling-up of that outline is poor—on the 
ground-floor more especially. The attic is not in 
much better taste; for, besides having oblong oval 
windows, it is loaded by a heavy pediment—that is, 
heavy as regards the attic, though puny with refer- 
ence to the order. Nos. 1187-8, Battersea New 
Church, now erecting from the designs of Lee & 
Bury—T. Bury,—are two able drawings, showing the 
exterior and interior of the structure, both of which are 
of very good character. Whether, however, the building 
can be completed as here shown for the sum said to 
be allowed—5,000/.—appears to us very doubtful. 

Nos. 1198 and 1284 may be put together: they 
being variations by the same architect (E. Christian) 
of a design for the Imperial Insurance Office at the 
angle formed by Threadneedle Street and Broad 
Street—where it will fill up a space between the Hall 
of Commerce in the first-mentioned street and a 
building erected about two years ago in the other, 
Neither design, however, shows us what the new 
Insurance Office itself is to be ; the information given 
in the Catalogue being, that No. 1284 obtained the 
“second premium”—which is, of course, tantamount 
to saying that it has not been adopted for execution. 
| We knownot whose design obtained the first premium; 
| but it is, probably, a less ambitious one than Mr. 
Christian’s: which, besides being very showy in other 
respects, has at the corner of the two streets a semi- 
circular compartment surmounted by a small dome. 
The taste shown in it would have contrasted very 
strongly with that of its next neighbours on cither side 
—they being marked by a stern severity of design 
that has since found no imitators. 

In No. 1199 we arrive at the first interior—for we 
scarcely include those of churches as belonging to the 
same class,—viz. the Old Billiard Room at Stapleford 
Hall, the Seat of the Earl of Harborough (J. Dwyer). 
The apartment has now, we presume, changed its 
destination ; for it has more the appearance of a 
drawing-room than of a billiard-room. The style of 
decoration has nothing either very original in general 
idea or novel in design. Still, it is an acceptable 
subject, if only because we get very little indeed of 
the kind atthe Academy. The drawing is not without 
merit for its execution,—but shows more of careful- 
| ness and diligence than of artistic power. To confess 

the truth, Mr. Nash’s Interiors of Windsor Castle 
have somewhat put us out of conceit with that sort 
| of mere painstaking correctness which aims at—or 
| accomplishes—no more than may enable us to form 





great and successful originality in a style where it is | an adequate idea of an apartment with its decorations 
rarely attempted, and still more rarely with good for- | and their details. But for what Mr. Nash has just 
tune. In No. 1121 Messrs. Papworth exhibit a dupli- | done, we should call the View of a Library (1213), 
cate of the perspective view oftheir design for the Army | by L. W. Collman, admirable, The room itself— 
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which is, as the newspapers say, “nota hundred| We learn that the Court of Directors of the East 
miles from” Langham Place—is a charming one; and | India Company have recently received from India 
it is here shown as it has lately been decorated by | copies in oils of part of the remains of the antique 


Mr. Collman—whose pencil has similarly embellished 
all the other rooms on that floor of the mansion. 


No. 1238, by J. Thomas, greatly exceeds the pro- | 
mise made for it by the Catalogue—where only the | 


word * chimney-piece” is bestowed on it. It isa rich 
and tasteful composition; with caryatid figures and 
other sculptures—all which are beautifully expressed 
in the drawing. Nos. 1244 and 1247—~a pair of 
excellent large-sized drawings—show the exterior and 


interior of the Church of St. Nicholas at Hamburgh, | 
now erecting by our countryman, Mr. G. C. Scott: | 


and truly, the Hamburghers will have reason to be 
proud of the pile should it eventually realize this 
idea for it. "Uhe architect is evidently familiar with 
Continental Gothic—especially with that of Germany 
—and most especially of all with that of Cologne 
Cathedral ; which, as far as style and character are 
concerned, he appears to have taken for his model. 

* There is nothing else that calls for particular—at 
least, for particularly favourable—notice. The show 
of models is a very poor one—poorer, in fact, than 


| 


usual; for they are all upon so very small a scale as | 


to have a toy-like appearance. There is one, indeed, 
which had it been about four times its present size 


would have been highly interesting ; 


fresco paintings in the Buddhist cave temples exca- 
vated in the rocks in the neighbourhood of Adjunta, 
in Kandesh. The frescoes are probably of different 
ages; but some of them may have an antiquity of 
1,700 or 1,800 years. They contrast very favour- 
ably with the Italian frescoes of the middle ages; and 
some of the countenances in the most ancient are 
singularly fine and expressive. What is unusual in 
paintings of a very early period, a knowledge of per- 
spective in architectural buildings is manifested. 

Mr. Herbert's fine picture of ‘ Our Saviour subject 
to his Parents at Nazareth’ has been selected by Col. 
B. Estcourt, one of the 300/.-prizeholders in the 
Art-Union. 

One of the best whole-lengths by the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, a portrait of Field Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington, is on view at Messrs. Dominic 


| Colnaghi & Co.’s, in Pall Mall East, previously to 


its being engraved. The “great captain” is exhibited 
in a blue military cloak, with spy-glass in hand, 
standing on the battle-field. The likeness, though 
taken, we believe, more than twenty years ago, is 
even now very striking; and the head, considered as 


| apiece of painting, in reference either to its drawing, 


the subject | modelling or anatomical precision, is one of the most 


being the /oggia at the north-west corner of the Bank | successful examples of the skill of its author—well 
of England—a real architectural gem, and confessedly | deserving the patient examination of the student who 


Sir John Soane’s chef-d’ cewvre. 
MR, LESLIE’S LECTURE. 
May 17. 
As you have done me the favour to notice the 


| 
| 
| 


desires to combine with fidelity of form a power of 
selection either in individuality or expression. It 
forms one of the most conspicuous objects in Sir 
Robert Peel’s Gallery at Tamworth. 

As President of the Institute of British Architects, 


lecture which I delivered at Brixton, perhaps you} Lord De Grey on the 19th inst. threw open his 
will allow me to point out one or two inaccuracies in | sa/ons in St. James’s Square for his annual Conversa- 


your report. 

Instead of saying “In ‘The school of Athens’ Sterne 
particularly commends the figure of the Philosopher” 
—which would mean nothing, as the picture is filled 
with philosophers, I quoted a passage in which 
Sterne praises the attitude of Socrates ; and I noticed 


zione ; which was, as usual, attended, amongst others, 
by almost every amateur and distinguished professor 
of the Fine Arts in the country. 

We learn that the applications for the loan of Mr. 
Mulready’s pictures to form the Exhibition at the 
Society of Arts have met with an almost unanimous 


the admirable manner in which the figure of Diogenes | response on the part of their several possessors. Her 
is introduced in that great work.—I did not apply the | Majesty, Lords Durham and Grey, Sir Robert Peel, 
word “ ludicrous” to the recent attempts of the Chi- | Mr. Sheepshanks, &c., have all placed their pictures 
nese painters at light and shadow; but I said that | at the disposal of the Committee for the purpose. 


those attempts were imperfect, and that their works 
in which light and shade are not thought of were the 
most agreeable.—Nor did I say “ I could remember 
when a fine picture by Cuyp would sell for 15/. or 


50/.’; but in reference to the want of appreciation of 


I quoted a passage from Mr. Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné of the works of the Dutch and Flemish 


merous Dutch catalogues of the principal collections 
sold in Holland down to the year 1750, there is no 
example of any picture by Cuyp selling for more 
than thirty florins, or something less than three pounds 
sterling :” and I mentioned that in the same work 
there are statements of pictures by Cuyp being recently 
sold in England for 1,800/., 1,300/., and 1,0002. 
C. R. Leste. 





Fine Art Gossir.—A glimpse at the ball-room 
just built for Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid in St. John’s 
Lodge, Regent’s Park, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Barry, and decorated in the cinque-cento style, 
suffices to show how unnecessary it is to call in 
the aid of German or Frenchman in such matters. 
We, who have seen the decorations of the Tra- 
vellers’ and Conservative Clubs, of the Royal Ex- 
change, Mrs. Drummond’s house in Hyde Park 
Gardens, one in Privy Gardens, Whitehall, and 
others of minor consequence,—consider the whole 
design of the decoration of this ball-room, executed 
under the superintendence of an Englishman, to be 
greatly superior—both as regards invention and the 
execution in detail—to them all. At the same time, 
however, they are as inferior to works of similar 
style abroad. Any one who, having just left the 
Bibliothéque at Munich, will visit the two clubs 
which we have mentioned, will be struck with a 
poverty of invention and clumsiness of execution 
which, he will feel, would not pass muster in the 
former city.—After this specimen at Sir Isaac Gold- 
smid’s of decorative Art, however, we shall pro- 
bably hear less of the skill of foreign artists. 


| 


The only refusal has been ina quarter little anti- 
cipated—considering that the party declining is one 
of the most patriotic in intention of our picture 
collectors. It is necessary, however, to state that 


: ‘ i | his objection is not to the scheme which he is asked 
Cuyp during his life and for some time afterwards, 


to serve—but merely to the absence of Mulready 


| from the exhibition of his own gallery: and this it 
| may be hoped he may yet get over. 
painters, in which he says,—“ By a reference to nu- | 


In reference to the competition for the erection 


| of the new Army and Navy Clubhouse, the Builder 
| announces that “the Committee will not adopt either 





of the selected designs, nor can they amalgamate 
them. The premiums will be paid to the authors 
of them; and then, the Club having obtained addi- 
tional ground, a fresh competition will be invited 
on the part of the six architects whose designs re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes,—including, of 
course, the two rewarded competitors. No premium 
will be given ; but the author of the selected design 
will be employed to carry out his plan:—and the 
Committee have determined on taking professional 
opinion before coming to a decision.” 

To some of our readers who have not yet seen Mr. 
Winterhalter’s Royal Portraits, it may save trouble 
to be informed that, in consequence of the drawing- 
room to be held in St. James’s Palace on Thursday 
the 27th instant in celebration of Her Majesty’s 
birthday, no tickets to view them will be issued be- 
tween this day and Saturday next, the 29th.—It may 
be as well to mention, too, for the information of in- 
tending travellers on the continent, that the Exhibi- 
tion at the Louvre of the works of living artists, and 
that of modern painted glass which has this year 
accompanied it, are closed. 

We may mention as amongst the improvements 
which will afford accommodation to some of our 
readersin the neighbourhood of London, new gates 
for foot and carriage passengers, with a handsome 
lodge,—which, the Observer says, is about to be erected 
in that portion of the Park abutting on the great 
western road, at the spot so many years disfigured by 
the continuation of the mass of old bricks and rotten 





wooden sheds known as the?King'’s Arm: 1,. 
“ Halfway-house.” Hing’: Ame Inn, « 

An interesting monument has bee 
erected in the Savoy Chapel, in the Strand, 
Charles Henry Cameron, Esq., to the memo 1 
great-grandfather, Dr. Archibald Cameron: a ~ 
hanged at Tyburn, seven years after the rebelli be 
1745, for his share in that event. The inecription nd 
the monument tells in a few simple words the fate of 
the deceased,—-and suggests the morals which meg j 
those days of passion wanted the patience and Wisdi : 
to Daye It runs as follows :— = 

'o the memor: f i ‘ 

after his wien Gaede ‘in the yeas aman, 
This monument, with the gracious permission of ro 
Jesty Queen Victoria, is erected by his great-grandson, es 
1846. One hundred years after the battle of Culloden, “ 
The monument is a bas-relief by Mr. M. L, Watson: 
and represents Dr. Cameron attending the Wounded 
at the Battle of Culloden. 

The Paris journals announce that a new mode of 
painting as a substitute for fresco has been discovered 
by a French artist, M. Chevot. We give the par. 
ticulars in their own words.—“It is called by the 
author Fresque Mixturale ; and consists of a composi. 
tion which effectually resists the action of salt 
so fatal to fresco painting wherever there is saltpetre 
in the walls on which it is laid. The effect of M. 
Chevot’s painting is as bold as that for which it is, 
substitute, and the colours are as vivid. It Possesses 
not merely the advantage of resisting the effect of 
saltpetre, but can be washed when dirt or dust has 
accumulated upon it with quite as much security a 
oil paintings. Unlike fresco paintings, it never chipg 
off; and everything indicates that it will resist } 
than any other process the action of time.” 


N recently 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Exin 
Night, THURSDAY NEXT, May 27th, when Mozart’s ‘IL DON 
GIOVANNI’ will be performed with the most perfect ensembie, 
comprising a double orchestra, powerful chorus, with the leading 
characters sustained by Grisi, Persiani, Corbari, Mario, Rovere, 
Tamburini, Tagliafico, Ley, &c., under the direction of M. Costa, 
Fanny Elssler and Dumilatre will perform in the new popular ballet, 
*LA SALAMANDRINE,’ supported by Mdlle. Bertin, Mille, 
Neodot, Mdile. De Melisse, M. Petipa, and a numerous de 
ballet. The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve and Telhin, the Music by 
Signor Curmi. Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, to be had at Messrs, 
Cramer, Beale & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, and at the Box Office, 
Bow-street. 

Prices of Admission—Pit Tickets, 8s. ; Pit Stalls, 21s.; First Amphi- 
theatre Stalls, First Row, 15s.; Second and i WS, 12s, 6d.; 
Second Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s.; First Amphitheatre Tickets, &; 
Second Amphitheatre Tickets, 5s, ; Gallery Tickets, 3s. 

he Doors will Open at Half-past Seven, and the performance vill 
commence at Eight o’clock. 


MUSICAL UNION.—TUESDAY, May 25th, WILLIS’S ROOMS, 
Half-past Three o’clock.—Quartett in F, No. 48, Haydn ; Quintet ia 
A minor, Op. 38, Onslow ; Quartett, No. 1, Op. 18, Beethoven. Exe- 
cutants—Vieuxtemps ;his last performance in England this season,) 
Deloffre, Hill, Pilet and Piatti. Single Admissions, 10s. 6d. each, 0 
be had on application to the Director at Cramer, Beale &Co.’s, Regent 
street, and Ollivier’s, Bond-street. A i number only will be 
issued. J. ELLA, Director. 


M. ROPHINO LACY’S HANDELIAN OPERATIC CON- 
CERTS. On TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, the 25th inst., the 
Second of the Series will take place at the HANOVE UARE 
RO To commence at Eight o’clock, to consist entirely of 
Gems selected from the Italian Operas of Handel, which have lain 
in oblivion upwards of one hundred years. Additional novelties wii 
be introduced from the Operas of ‘ Rodelinda,’ ‘ Giustino,’ ‘Scipione, 
*Ottone,’ and ‘Alessandro.’ Vocalists:—Miss Delcy, Miss ¥ 
Mr. Lockey, and Mr. W. H. Seguin, Lecturer and Music Conductor, 
M. Rophine Lacy. Leaders, Mr. T. Cooke and Mr. Dando, Violos- 
cello, Mr. Phillips. With a select and efficient Band. For Tickets, 
the Printed Music, &c., apply to Mr. Green, 33, Soho-square, and the 
principal Musicsellers. 


Mr. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL CONCERT.—The following eminent 
artistes will perform :—Vocalists—Mesdames Castellan, Montenegr, 
Dorus-Gras, Jenny Lutzer, Vera, Molena de Mendi, Hennelle, Barone, 
Brizzi, Brocard, Miss Dolby, Rainforth, and Madame F. Lablache; 
Signori Fraschini, Gardoni, Marras, Brizzi, Lablache, Coletti, F. 
Lablache, and Ciabatti, Herrn Staudigl, Hoelzel, Pischek, and Mr. 
John Parry. Piano—Messrs. Willmers, Schulhoff, Kube, and Mr.J. 
Benedict ; Harp, M. Godefroid ; Violin, Herr Joachim and J. and G. 
Helimesberger; Viol lilo, Signor Piatti; Flute, Signor Ciardi; 
Oboe, Signor Lavigne; Sax Horns, Messrs. Distin; 3 mn 
Janetti will recite Manzoni’s Ode ‘Il Cinque Maggio,’ at BENE- 
DICT’S MORNING CONCERT, which will take place in the 
GREAT CONCERT ROOM of HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, @ 
MONDAY, June 14. Arrangements are pending with several other 
celebrated artistes. Boxes and the fewfremaining stalls, for which 
immediate application is solicited, at the Musicsellers and principal 
Libraries, and Mr. Benedict, 2, Manchester-square. 


THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER-SQUARE— 
MISS MACIRONE has the honour to announce that her SECON 
MORNING CONCERT will take place at the above Rom < 
WEDNESDAY, June 9th, 1847. n which occasion she spores 
assisted by the following eminent artists :—V ocalists—Madame Dm ; 
Gras, Miss Rainforth, Mrs. A. Toulmin, Mrs. Weiss, Miss —d 
and Miss Dolby; Signor Brizzi, Mr. Weiss, ‘Signor Salvator . 
burini, Herr Pischek, and Mr. John Parry. Instrumentalists— {0% 
forte, Miss Macirone; Harp, Mr. Godefroid; Violoncello, nn 
Shepanoski. Conductor, Mr. Brindley Richards. rv i: Pom 
10s. 6d.; Single Tickets, 7s.; and Family Tickets, to admi is 
10. 4s.feach.; may be had of all the principal Musicsellers, ando! 
Macirone, 49, Davis-street, Berkeley-square. 











Quanterr Concerts.—In speaking of the Fift 
Concert, we shall confine ourselves to the third Quar- 
tett of the evening—Beethoven’s Thirteenth in bflat 
major; one of those later compositions whose mys 


teries are in progress of beingunveiled. Thenecess!) 
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— — = —— 
this same unveiling process ere a first-rate work 


of Art can be thoroughly understood by accomplished 


Jsteners would furnish as pretty matter for asummer 
sfrernoon’s quarrel to a rationalist and a transcen- 
ental critic 4s could be selected. If admitted as a 
anon, a door is opened to Pedantry and an apology 
forded to Charlatanry—both of the uttermost mis- 
chief toArt. A Berlioz has a right to say, “ You don’t 
ynderstand me ; therefore you can be no true lover 
of music. Jam not bound to find you capacity ia 
js regards the quartett in question, what if we 
yee to declare that the only points in it at which 
the thread of constructive fancy breaks or intelli- 
gence is distanced (clear execution being taken for 
vanted) are passages of such harsh, abrupt and 
jisagreeable modulation as we hope never to become 
neoneiled to;—and that, hence, in spite of the won- 
jerful play of form and audacity of device—of the 
«solution to penetrate the deeps and scale Olympus” 
shich it reveals,-we prefer and maintain as supe- 
jjor those writings of Beethoven’smaturity which were 
wmpleted ere the Odd had (without settled purpose 
ou his part) taken place among his materials of 
gat?—This suggestion mainly refers to the first 
flegro—since the Presto in p flat major is simple 
sough; and the Andante con Moto, when played 
sith such entire mastery and precision as on Monday, 
sas fne an example of dialogue with accom- 
paniment (the one how expressive—the other how 
piquant !) as Beethoven’s best works contain. May 
re say that the Scherzo alla Tedesca in G major 
s the least in the world common ?—as the follow- 
ing Adagio molto is sublime. The latter was 
ablimely led (our epithet is not forced) by Vieux- 
temps : the closeness of its harmonies and the vague- 
nesof motion in its inner parts losing their perplexing 
daracter owing to the admirable precision and 
atention to the hair-breadth niceties of time of the 
asisting players. Finally, the rondo is so sprightly 
and clear—to be known only as Beethoven’s by its 
utiring spirit and power to interest after movements 
@ recherché and impassioned—as to call for no ex- 
pounder. Whether three quarters of an hour could 
be better spent than over this Quartett, as given on 
Monday, remains to be proved. It was enjoyed with 
appreciating and unaffected relish. 





Coycerts oF THE WEEK.—Madame Puzzi’s Con- 
ertis always more or less interesting, as introducing 
wusthe entire strength of the Haymarket Company. 
this year, however, she has been unable to treat 
er friends to the presence of its one prima donna— 
sace her advertisement proves our “Gossip” to have 
en correct in stating that Mdlle. Lind isto sing no- 
vhere save on the stage. Though we lose thereby 
te most charming manifestations of the Swedish 
lady's genius, if all tales be true, we must think 
Mr, Lumley justified, after all his suspenses and sacri- 
fees to obtain her, in reserving for his theatre her 
atractiveness as much as possible. Lacking Mdlle. 
lind’s aid, an opera concert is a different thing 
ium what it has been in former seasons.—Madame 
(atellan, however, sang her best in tune, taste and 
pirit for Madame Puzzi; and, though showing too 
ittle progress on the stage, is ripening into a wel- 
cme orchestral singer. Signori Coletti and La- 
tlache, too, sustained the reputation of the Hay- 
uarket ;—of the rest, “the least said,” &c. Among 
‘te novelties was a MS. duett by a young Italian 
composer, Signor Biletta. In these days of dearth, 
wich essays are to be examined closely ; but the 
Sguor's composition seemed to us more French than 
lalian in its tournure—the melody thereof being 
tore tormented than pure southern melody should 
® We heard some new singers, too. Signora di 
Mendi is one of the Garcia race, who executes diffi- 
cuties, as most trained in the Garcia school do, 
‘ke an accomplished artist to whom nothing is im- 
posible—but whose voice is not what French pane- 
ames had led us to expect. We had also the début 
i Malle. Georgette Brocard—a young lady, with 
rich, veiled, lazy, contralto voice, of which, we ima- 
me, much might be made. Then, we much en- 
Med the flute-playing of Signor Ciardi; who adds 
“other to the remarkable company of Italian in- 
‘tumentalists_and makes as much as man can 
Take of the flute. His tone is delicious, firm, and 
tue—his execution voluble and sure, without dis- 
ts to the player or hearer—his taste apparently in- 





clinesto delicacy, the true attribute of his instrument. 
M. Schulhoff, too, the new pianist, was to play. But 
these morning concerts are at best languid affairs ; 
and yesterday week we felt more than ever the pres- 
sure of every influence which we pointed out a fort- 
night since: in the absence of musical interest and of 
geniality among the audience. 

It is not pleasant to speak of anew undertaking as 
a thorough failure,—especially when its plan contains 
an idea. But having called attention to Mr. Rophino 
Lacy’s Handelian Operatic Concerts, we are bound 
not to pass over the first in silence. The music, in 
itself, seemed hardly worth disinterment ; while the 
performance of certain portions of it reached the 
offensive point. Whether in the specimens referred 
to the singer was victim to a want of self-know- 
ledge or to the persuasion of others, the duty of the 
Critic is not to be avoided. We recollect but one 
exhibition in the Hanover Square Rooms so painfully 
discreditable. For the sake of every one it cannot, 
we apprehend, be repeated; since but for the cour- 
tesy of the very small audience—but for a consi- 
derateness in which the English surpass every other 
public—it could not, by any possibility, have been 
allowed to come to an end, 

The Matinée of Herr Willmers given to the Pro- 
fession and the Press, was given, we presume, to 
be written and talked about. We are not, there- 
fore, breaking the rule of respecting privacy when 
we speak of the new pianist’s attributes. With 
as much force, brilliancy, certainty of hand and 
command of his instrument as both, he is less 
spasmodic than Dreyschock—less vulgarly mecha- 
nical than De Meyer. In his compositions, and 
also in the manner of their performance, we missed 
such traits and touches of individuality as distin- 
guish the geniuses of executive Art — the Liszts 
and the Thalbergs. But Herr Willmers aspires to 
be more than a show pianist—to the possession of 
sense and feeling as well as of “sound and fury”; 
since he velieved his own fantasias (which in point of 
writing struck us as having a strange affinity with 
the violin confections of M. Ole Bull) by performing 
Beethoven’s Sonata alla Fantasia in c sharp minor. 
The “spark divine’? might possibly be thought want- 
ing to his interpretation ;—but respect for the master- 
mind was there; and this makes Herr Willmers 
respectable among musicians, as well as marvellous 
in an age of marvellous executants,—and in one point 
raises him above those with whom in right of leger- 
demain we have compared him. 

Here, too, we must content ourselves with record- 
ing the performances of the Derby Day :—Mr. Horn’s 
Oratorio of ‘Daniel’s Prediction, at the Music Hall 
in Store Street ; and the Fifth Ancient Concert: at 
which the principal piece having any pretension to 
antique novelty was the Battle Song of Clement 
Jannequin. The continued existence of these insipid 
and ill-managed entertainments becomes increas- 
ingly a mystery to us. 


clever at compounding words, number among their 
newest list of maladies and sensations the * Lind- 
Fever.” The epidemic of enthusiasm has broken 
out in London also, with a vehemence claiming 
record. Old friends have become cold friends, falling 
out as to the amount of supremacy to be awarded to 
one whom the world agrees to accept as a consummate 
artist. Favourite idols are “despised, broken, spat 
upon” by the devout ;—contemporary singers thrown 
down into Oblivion’schasms;—journals more prodigal 
than ever of Della Cruscan elegancies, and flowers of 
musical and unmusical phraseology rare and fair to 
see. Boxes “sky-high’’ are sold at famine prices ; 
stalls prayed for (we are told) on bended knees:—in 
short, such a state of universal fervour and delight 
exists not in the memory of opera-goers since the days 
of “ Catalani’s pantaloons,’’ immortalized in Byron’s 
rhyme. How much worthier is the new divinity than 
the old one the Atheneum need not tell. We rejoice 
to have such an artist amongst us in the bloom of her 
youth and in the fulness of her powers, for the sake 
of every one—for the correction of those perpetually 
grumbling about past singers, on the strength of 
their own “ virtue” as critics—for the quickening of 
the energies of all contemporary cantatrici, Both 
opera-houses, as we have said, benefit by the presence 
of Mdlle. Jenny Lind; while as for the frenzies and 








feuds which, we are told, make such strange work 
with social peace and concord,—why, they are not 
without their comfort for our optimists ;—who have 
been recently at a loss for an illustration of the fact 
that our world is not yet too old and wisdom-worn 
to enjoy a little harmless madness. 

Thus much historically :—we have now to note our 
own impressions of our guest in her second character. 
A certain gallery of figures exists in Memory’s 
Palace of Art, in each of which the Poet's creative 
fancy, the Interpreter’s personal sympathies, and the 
Artist's executive skill are impersonated,—may we 
not say, in an union of immortal Beauty ? There will 
be found the Lady Macbeth of Siddons, the Céliméne 
of Mars, the Medea of Pasta, the Lucrezia Borgia of 
Grisi, the Arnold of Duprez, the Don Geronimo of 
Lablache: —and, henceforth, the Amina of Lind. 
Many and memorable have been the Sonnambulas. 
Thanks to the happy invention of the story and the 
elegance of the music, never has operatic heroine 
been represented in so many exquisite forms ;—but 
Malle. Lind’s is the most exquisite of all. Malibran 
was pre-eminently da zingarella ;—Persiani combines 
every attribute which thought, science, and consum- 
mate vocal accomplishments can give ;— but the 
newest Lady has the charm. “ Nature and Grace” 
have agreed that it should be so. The task, so far as 
we are concerned, is done—the page read, the book 
closed. When she puts on the dress of the peasant 
girl, she may say—rightfully and without arrogance, 
—* This is mine!’ Sweetness, unconsciousness, and 
earnest feeling, are admirably combined in her con- 
ception of the character: giving a beauty and a 
completeness to every note of the music and raising it 
absolutely to such substance and eloquence as leave 
the severest listener nothing to wish at the moment: 
however when the spell is removed he may feel that 
the construction is but flimsy and the melodies are 
but commonplace and sickly. Then, however difficult 
be the feat once more to grace a part already em- 
broidered with the fancies of some of the most 
wondrous European vocalists, Mdlle. Lind’s orna- 
ments are fresh and original :—unexpected in their 
application, without conceit ;—excellently musician- 
like, and still clear of that pride (not to say pedantry) 
of science which too often led poor Malibran to outrage 
the sense of pleasure for the sake of astonishing her 
hearers by the wondrous amount of her resources. 
Nor were ever “ changes” more gracefully executed. 
Malle. Lind’s carefulness—the self-respect of a com- 
plete artist—is felt to the very demi-semiquaver rests 
of her part: but when her voice once takes wings, 
we feel that it can poise itself and soar upward or float 
downward how and whithersoever it will with a cer- 
tainty and confidence which there is no resisting. We 
hear many persons expressing wonder at its ampli- 
tude; but this is to us rather a cause of solicitude 
than of surprise. There was no listening to it this day 
week without feeling that it is developed /o its utter- 
most. Once again, letthe enthusiasm of her subjects 
warn Malle. Lind to spare, not to spend, her treasure. 
But we suspect that when engaged in a part so en- 
tirely sympathetic as Amina, the Lady listens only to 
her own enthusiasm. 

As Elvino is one of Signor Gardoni’s best parts, 
and the opera is virtually one of two characters, and 
the cavatina ‘ Vi ravviso,’ ‘La Sonnambula’ is one of 
the most agreeable performances of the Haymarket 
season. In as many places, however, as possible the 
band is slovenly and the chorus coarse. But the 
public would be satisfied, we suspect, were Médlle.Lind 
to sing to two fiddles and a Jew’s harp by way of 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Lumley remains as coolly disregardful of 
his subscribers as if he had not been already sig- 
nally warned of the folly of selfish policy. After 
their disappointment of a month in Mdlle. Lind’s 
appearance, he has brought her out in her best cha- 
racter on a non-subscription evening: and during the 
two past weeks, the prime of the season (which every 
one prophesies is to be short-lived,) she has sung for 
their pleasure twice in place of four times! Rarely 
have critics been so justified by every event and detail 
in a tone of comment, as those who, like ourselves, 
have seen in Mr. Lumley’s management a consistent 
purpose to extort the most from, and to give the least 
possible (promises and programmes always excepted) 
to the established frequenters of this theatre. 

A word on another matter, The destruction of all 
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comfort in the pit by the closing of its central entrance 
is made doubly hard to bear by certain new fashions 
among its frequenters more personal than polite. 
To sce men in the pauses of the music sitting on the 
rails of the benches with their feet upon the seats, as 
happened this day week, was a sight which came 
oddly in combination with a whisper that “ Mrs. 
Trollope is back again.” “Can’t you describe the 
disagreeable people at 2” said a wit to Boz, 
when the latter was planning his voyage to America; 
and to any Aywyoc meditating a Book on Bad Beha- 
viour we can now sorrowfully say, “‘Can’t you go 
up into the pit of Her Majesty's Theatre ?” 





Roya Iravian Opera, Covent Garpen.—The 
established repertory of such an Italian Opera Com- 
pany as shall satisfy a London and Paris audience* 
has been brought together with laudablespeed, energy 
and completeness. One night since the last novelty 
reported ‘ LElisir’ was given ;—this day week, ‘ Lucre- 
zia Borgia’ was produced, with the completeness 
and splendour promised by the Directors’ programme 
—and, as matters stand, distancing all competition. 
Let whosoever will have this or the other favourite 
singer, Covent Garden keeps its promise and has ¢he 
Opera. The distinction is as clear as the difference 
is wide :—as all who heard the execution of the Pro- 
logue this day week were aware. So much party-non- 
sense is now current on the subject—such angry con- 
fusions of individual singers with the whole whereof 
they form a part—that we desire, after some weeks’ 
experience, to record our judgment : and our pleasure 
in perceiving that a high style of performance is so 
warmly relished by the audience. The artists, too, 
who appear in * Lucrezia Borgia’ are spurred to their 
utmost. Madame Grisi, with whom this part has 
always been her best, is now at her best in the part. 
She seems to have studied it anew. Her by-play 
has a sinister and voluptuous delicacy, and her grand 
scenes have a force without her olden violence, which 
make it surpass any of her former efforts; and 
her voice was this day week poured forth with such 
fulness and brilliancy as if she wished the Amina 
at that moment on her former throne to hear the 
challenge! Those who have talked of her decayed 
powers must have been somewhat amazed not merely 
at their vigour and freshness but at the pleasure of 
the public therein. Unless she relapse into the care- 
lessness which for the last two seasons seemed creep- 
ing over her, in the repertory of grand tragic opera, 
Madame Grisi’s royal days may be still to come. Her 
reception was enthusiastic. Signor Mario has not yet 
reached his maturity—though already incontestably 
the best tenor in Europe. As for Mdlle. Alboni in 
Orsino, the public seemed as if it could never have 
enough of * Il Brindisi,’ —which she repeated three or 
four times. Whereas other contralti (Mdlle. Bram- 
billa not excepted) have been used to treat this trifle 
as a vehicle for vocal display—the only one which 
the part possesses—Mdlle. Alboni, with the true 
sentiment of the stage, thinks of nothing but 
the joviality of the young cavalier at the Negroni 
supper ;—and her heartiness and spirit (with 
that one admirable shake in which she distances 
every contralto in our recollection) do more for the 
song than the more fantastic and feminine coquetries 
of her predecessors. In short, it is long since we 
have been more excited and gratified. Great is the 
virtue of opposition ! 

At both the rival theatres the interest of the 
Opera exhausts attention before the dancers begin; 
and thus Mdlle. Fanny Elssler, albeit more blithe, 
bright, and graceful than ever—could that be—has 
been generally received too coldly. On Tuesday, 
however, a new ballet was produced for her. ‘La 


* Just now we can lose no opportunity of reiterating 
truths of importance which have been carelessly overlooked 
or imperfectly understood. But, to avoid digression, we 
will merely in a note repeat that the taste of Italy has 
never been identical with that of England or France 
for Italian music. A transient furore has been again 
and again created beyond the Alps by works which 
“nous autres” have declined to accept. This _his- 
torical fact should be remembered, and its tendency 
humoured rather than contradicted, by London and Paris 
managements. They may never make their fashionable 
public patient, for classicality’s sake, with operas out of 
fashion. Perhaps, too, (some dozen master-exceptions 
proving the rule) it is a condition of musical drama to have 
its modes which shall successively, not slowly, become 
obsolete past revival. But the above is a perpetual reason 
why a point should be aimed at which it would be ridiculous 
even to mention at Milan, Naples or Venice. 
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Salamandrine’ is a natural but not very new union 
of two old stories— Victorine’s dream being one, 
and the love of a mortal for an elemental spirit 
the other. The scene is the neighbourhood of a 
southern volcano. Elssler is the peasant girl who 
teazes her lover (Petipa),—and dances, at a festa, a 
tambourine dance as no other woman or child could 
dance it; her gaiety of heart, grace of person, and 
brilliancy of feet forcing the Covent Garden audience, 
which has been hitherto indifferent, into a rapturous 
encore.—Why the bouquet which her lover after- 
wards brings her should explode in her hand we do 
not know ;—nor see any reason wherefore, after her 
hearty fright on the occasion, she should there and 
then drop to sleep. Her vision transports her to the 
crater of the voleano,—where the Fire Queen (Malle. 
Dumilatre) holds her revels ; and subsequently, both 
appear at the cottage of her betrothed, where they 
dance with him a pas de trois—on which she wakes: 
—and “Jo, it wasadream!” A cleareraccount of the 
story we cannot give. The ballet begins capitally 
as to scenery. The volcano scene, also, is an 
effective piece of stage-painting and stage effect; 
but the third ¢ableau falls off in interest, both as 
to pictorial and choregraphic arrangement. Norcan 
we admire Signor Curmi’s music. Are there no 
young Frenchmen who could be attached to the 
theatre as ballet composers ? For age or for novelty, 
for commonplace or research, we care little in music 
of this description—but it must be piquant; and this, 
Italian music seldom is,—and this, French music 
rarely fails to be. 





Haymarket. —On Friday week Mrs. Nisbett 
appeared, for the first time since her return to the 
stage, as Lady Gay Spanker in ‘ London Assurance.’ 
This character is a copy from Mr. Knowles’s Con- 
stance; and both parts are eminently suited to this 
lively actress. On Saturday she took her leave of 
the audience in * The Love Chase.’ 

On Monday was produced a new comedy in five 
acts, entitled ‘ Temper,’ by Mr. Robert Bell. Various 
and contradictory reports had preceded its produc- 
tion; and there was, it seems, great difference of 
opinion in the green-room respecting its merits. 
The piece is, in fact, of so slight a fabric that con- 
siderable doubts might reasonably have been enter- 
tained of its subject sustaining five acts. A young 
girl by an exhibition of temper occasions a lover to 
forsake her—and recovers him by a confession of 
her fault. This is all the plot. Other characters 
are introduced as accessories,—who fill up the scenes, 
but add nothing to the story. Some of these cha- 
racters are happy conceptions—though not always 
happily executed. ‘Two, however, are so good—Sir 
Marmaduke Topple (Mr. Farren), and Mr. Hope 
Emerson (Mr. Webster)—that they might have saved 
a much worse play. What most and earliest strikes 
us in the present drama is the eccentricity of its 
conduct. It starts at a hand gallop. Sir Charles 
Tempest (Mr. Hudson) and Lady Tempest (Mrs. 
Seymour) are at the rise of the curtain discovered 
full-tilt illustrating the title of the play in a dialogue 
which might have furnished the climax for any por- 
tion of the after action. It was, indeed, the liveliest 
by far of all the scenes. Florence Wilmot, the heroine 
(Miss Fortescue), is the ward of this quarrelsome 
couple; to whom she naturally appears the most 
amiable of persons, simply because they have 
| allowed her to have her own way in everything and 
| so never tried her temper. How they achieved such 
Be: considering their own respective tem- 





pers, is an inconsistency not accounted for. Florence’s 
lover, Cyril Tempest (Mr. Howe), is of a very de- 
cided mood. With him, ‘no sooner said than done.” 
The lady utters an objectionable sentiment—and he 
\takes his leave of her. They meet two or three 
times afterwards; and each time he flies off at a 
| tangent—the door on the left side of the stage 
| having, as it would appear, irresistible attractions 
|forhim, At length he decides upon going to Africa 
—visits his mistress to bid her his last farewell— 
| witnesses her repentance—and consents to remain 
until the fall of the curtain. We have distinguished 
two characters as deserving of special notice. Sir 
Marmaduke Topple is one of Mr. Farren’s best spe- 
|cimens of senility. The worthy Baronet is eighty 
| years of age; and recollects the first French Revo- 
lution well enough, but not the second. His memory 





is, in fact, much impaired,—but he believes it to be 
in excellent condition. To him Florence resorts f 
help and counsel. The old man has as much dif. 
culty in understanding her tale as she has in telling 
it;—and their mutual misapprehensions make 
amusing scene. From time to time, however Sie 
Marmaduke’s flickering intellect gives hope of hi 
being serviceable to the lady's cause ; and, in the 
end, he hits upon the plan most likely to serye and 
reconcile the lovers. We doubt much whether the 
frequent exhibitions of senile infirmity—well as ther 
bring out a favourite actor’s points, up to which they 
have been evidently and skilfully written—are Cone 
ducive to the real interests of the Drama. Neither 
are they the legitimate sources of comic mirth. Some 
points of the assumption, indeed, were very Painful 
We laughed at times—but suffered more. “My. Hope 
Emerson is “a social brigand ;” who, with cool efftop. 
tery, asks himself out to dinner, and speculates on 
making his fortune by wedding one of two country 
cousins on a visit at Sir Marmaduke's. Being anxios 
to learn their comparative fortunes, he make inquiries 
of each relative to the other,—and gets enigmatic! 
answers, which amusingly perplex his faculty of 
choice. Both ladies at first lay themselves out to 
catch the impostor; but, discovering his character, 
they finally unite to tantalize and expose him, Thee 
old maidens were admirably enacted by Miss Horton 
and Mrs. Humby. The comedy was in most respects 
well-mounted—Mr. Webster playing the adventurer 
to the life, and Mr. Farren identifying to a wonder, 
as we have said, the person of pualsied age. Mn 
Glover performed, in her own extraordinary style, 
talkative lady, Mrs. Herbert—sister to Sir Marmaduke, 
The faults of the comedy are a certain lack of sparkle 
in the wit and of incident in the story. The author 
fails, too, to preserve throughout the consistency of 
his characters. The merits of the play consist in its 
moral and mental discriminations. The dialogue is 
neat, and the subordinate mechanism of the action 
generally ingenious. The latter is, nevertheless, 
unskilful in its higher construction and _ interior 
organization; owing to which it frequently hang 
fire, appears to want purpose, and fails of effect. 
Yet there are in it a delicacy of sentiment and 
bonhommie of tone that more than compensate for 
imperfections which a little more practice in the 
dramatic art may altogether remove. On the whole, 
it was listened to with much attention: and though 
some listlessness was felt at the commencement of 
the fifth act, an admirable piece of by-play on the 
part of Mr. Farren towards the end brought dow 
the curtain with deserved applause. 





Princess’s THEatRE.—On Tuesday the play of 
‘The Stranger’ was performed at this house:—Mn. 
Butler appearing for the first time during her present 
engagement in the part of Mrs. Haller. Thischarae- 
ter makes little claim upon the imagination of the 
performer; and consequently gave no room for that 
suggestive delivery by which Mrs. Butler often con- 
veys a criticism in an intonation. Still, Mrs. Haller 
has compensating recommendaticns to the actress 
The resigned suffering of the penitent wife in the 
early scenes was suited to the habitual quietude of 
Mrs, Butler’s style; and the closing act enabled her 
to display that intense sensibility which in other 
characters goes far to atone for the want of absolute 
passion—in this particular part, the chief element 
required. We can recal other assumptions 
which this actress has more astonished us, —but 
none in which she has so moved or delighted. 
Her manner, when she receives her jewels, 
connecting each particular trinket with some happy 
association of her purer life, till the past with all its 
bliss crowds upon her in the retrospect and crushes 
her by its contrast with the present, was irresistible 
in its truth and pathos. But her climax was the 
recognition of her children. The delirious ecstac! 
with which she flung herself upon her boy excited in 
the audience an emotion almost as fervent as her ov". 
In the delineation of what may be called the 
stincts of woman’s heart, Mrs. Butler forgets to be 
critical and communicates to the exquisite but co! 
frame-work of Art the electricity of Nature. Wer 
she less akin to the poetic temperament herself ® 
therefore less familiar with its mystery, she ™g" 
be able to represent more vividly the creations ot 
poets, A sense of reverent wonder is a great ingte- 
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dient in enthusiasm. For this reason, a mind itself | ful and sensible execution: and when we read that | Mazzone and Fioravanti, the son, the basses. —And 


tively poetical is not the best calculated to 
ee jn action the conception of poets. Insuch 
. the beautiful is no longer marvellous ; and there 
ws tendency to comment upon the ideals by which 
‘he mind of the actor should be absorbed and inspired. 
Mr. Creswick performed the ‘Stranger’ with a 
Jscrimination and feeling which in some measure 
divested the character of its morbid repulsiveness. 





§,pLER’S Wents.—The part of Julia in Knowles’s 
comedy of ‘The Hunchback’ was sustained for the 
rt time by Miss Laura Addison on Wednesday. 
The character was poetically and truthfully con- 
ceived, —much sweetness and some power distinguish- 
ing the performance. In execution, however, Miss 
Addison has yet much to acquire. Her acting still 
needs definiteness of outline and ease of transition. 
We would especially advise more attention to the 
management of her voice. It is naturally so musical 
asto require only distinct and continuous delivery to 
do justice to its capabilities. We are sorry to find this 
actress adopting a mannered style of elocution,— 
occasionally jerking her words out with unnecessary 
yehemence, and then immediately subsiding into an 
inqudible piano. Weare certain that more than half 
ofher dialogue escapes many of her auditors. And 
there is always so much poetry in her design as to 
render such a loss serious. This prevailing lowness 
of tone, moreover, imparts by contrast a startling 
violence to the more impassioned parts, and results 
in a general abruptness of delivery. Let Miss 
Addison forget her audience,—resign her mind to the 
inspiration of her author,—and we are convinced that 
she will find her voice adequate to every exigency. 
Her scene with Master Walter in the fifth act is suffi- 
cient warrant for our expectations. ‘The text was 
jn many instances delivered with an energy and con- 
timity which elicited the acclamations of the house, 
_and which made us regret that she who could move 
her audience by such simple means should not have 
uniformly exercised her power. With fine poetic 
feeling and real passion, Miss Addison has to cul- 
tivate repose, decision of style, and congruity of 
detail. Let her persevere;—and she will, doubtless, 
redeem the high pledges of her first appearance. 

Mesicat AND Dramatic Gossip.We announce 
with pleasure that the Sacred Harmonic Society in- 
tends to give the ‘Creation’ on the 14th of next 
month, in aid of the famine fund for Scotland.— 
Dr. Spohr, we are told, is now shortly expected. On 
the whole, whatever be the lot of musical speculators, 
we never recollect a season like the present for mu- 
scal performances. 

Mr. Moscheles has arrived in town from Leipsig, 
ona short visit—Signor Florimo, of Naples, a maestro 
holding worthy official appointments, if we mistake not, 
and qualified so to do by his music, some of which 
is graceful, and, of its Italian kind, sound—is also 
here—Madame Dorus-Gras is come.—Mr. Henry 
Whitworth, who formerly bore the name of Mr. 
Jones, and made it honourably known in sundry 
Italian theatres, has returned to England, here to 
work out his professional career. Mr. Reeves, one 
of the few English tenors who have kept their ground 
inthe great Italian Opera House since the days of 
Michael Kelly and Braham, is announced, we pre- 
sume, with like intentions.—M. Roger, of the Opéra 
Comique, is advertised as intending to spend his leave 
of absence in London.—A rumour, too, is abroad in 
our musical world of some intention to perform M. 
David's new Cantata, ‘ Christophe Columb.’ 

A prospectus has been Jaid before us of a new 
publication to be devoted “to the standard Lyric 

rama’’compendious in form, moderate in price; 
and, so far as a specimen enables us to judge, clear 
m type. The musical portion is to be under the 
care of Mr, Rockstro. Each opera is to be accom- 
panied by its Zibretto—and also by an English text, 
the latter superintended by Mr. Mould. Let us hope 
that he will be careful in the exercise of his duties— 
‘ince the extracts submitted to us from ‘'The Mar- 
nage of Figaro’ might be greatly amended. For in- 
Stance, the easy and flowing words 

‘ O mi rendi il mio tesoro, 
are heavily represented by 
Teach a spouse the faith he swore me! 


In proportion as our desire to encourage cheap musical | 


Publication is strong, we feel the importance of care- 
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the publication in embryo is addressed to theatrical 
managers, among others—we cannot but care a little 
for singers who may beessentially helped or hampered 
by the vowels and words which they have to deliver, 
and for the public whose judgment may be seriously 
warped on making acquaintance with foreign master- 
works in an ill-fitting dress. These points attended | 
to, the proposed operatic library must be welcome | 
to every amateur and collector. 

The Dramatic and Musical Review announces that | 
Mr. Knowles, of the Manchester Theatre, is in treaty 
with Mr. Marston, the author of ‘The Patrician’s 
Daughter,’ for a new tragedy.—On the same autho- 
rity, we may advert to the coming return from 
America of Mr. George Vandenhofi—prepared, it 
is added, to contend for “first honours” as a genteel 
comedian.—There should be room for new actors, 
and new authors, too, made by the changes of ma- 
nhagement impending at some of our theatres. 

The excitement which prevails in London just now 
with regard to our Montague and Capulet opera-houses 
makes all trustworthy foreign information on like sub- 
jectsdoubly valuable. Yet the following note from a 
Naples correspondent, dated May 5th, is of small in- 
terest, save as a retrospect of the past season and a 
token of the way in which “ they order matters”’ inone 
of the chief cities of southern music:—“ I have not for 
a very long time sent you any notice of musical doings 
at Naples; for the fact is, that so little has presented 
itself worthy any observation, that to you and to me 
it would have been but a loss of time. ‘The taste for 
the art, I believe, still exists—indeed, it is impossible 
to evade the proofs of it which one derives from a 
thousand incidental signs; but there is no broad, 
open manifestation of it as formerly—no generous 
patronage of high merit, and no fine voices therefore 
forthcoming. Much and lavish expenditure has been 
bestowed upon San Carlo in decorations and other 
improvements; yet is it closed, and has been for some 
time, and is positively without a company; indeed, 
when it was last open the company (in part) of the 
Teatro del Fondo was performing there. It is said 
that this economy has been suggested or commanded 
by His Majesty, with a view to further repairs in the 
facade; and that such repairs are in contemplation I 
believe to be the fact. To enter more into particulars, 
San Carlo was opened just after Easter, for a few even- 
ings—and in the manner I havetold vou; like a splen- 
did giant, giving only slight and timidsigns of life. ‘I 
due Foscari’ was presented, and a new ballet, entitled 
‘La Giovane Russa;’ which is grazioso. Later in 
April, ‘ Leonora’ was presented ; and Gennaro Cuoco, 
a young flutist of greatpromise, performed a Fantazia 
on airs from * Lucrezia Borgia,’ and a Potpourri on 
Neapolitan melodies, which was much applauded ;— 
and this is all 1 have to tell you of San Carlo, the 
finest theatre in Italy! except that its primo basso 
died a few days since, at Naples—Mercadante (by 
whom he was highly appreciated) and Marco Arati 
being with him to the last. To make doubly sure of 
the correctness of my information, I went to San 
Carlothis morning, in order to speak tothe Jmpresario; | 
but, instead, met with one of the other officers, and | 
learnt, in addition, that it is not to be opened for 
regular performance until the 4th of October; that there 
will, however, in the interval be a reci/a once a week | 
and a gala; and‘ thereason is,’ said my informant, ‘that 
the company is not sufficiently strong; and therefore | 
the Teatro del Fondo, which is of the same Impresa, | 
will be opened instead, with the skeleton of the two 
companies.’ Just now, however, is the Novena of 
San Gennaro ; and not a theatre will be opened till 
after Saturday next—when the famous miracle of 
liquefying the blood of the Protecting Saint of Naples | 
will be performed. On the following evening, Il 
Fondo will be re-opened with an opera new to Naples 
—Verdi’s‘ Ernani.’ Being prohibited, however, under 
that title, it has been re-baptized ‘ Il Conscritto di 
Venezia,’ and the libretto a little altered. Great 
expectations have been entertained of late at Il Fondo 
for a new opera, the ‘Java,’ by Il Maestro Speranza; 
by never was there a more signal failure. Yet the 
work was not badly performed—the artists being 
Brambilla, Malvezzi, Casaccia, Arati and Salvetti. 
As for the Teatro Nuovo, little is to be said of it ; 





the pieces produced have been ‘ Linda di Chamouny,’ | 
and ‘ Il Barbiere di Seviglia ;—the prima donna being 


_ Signora Ciolfi—Signori D'Andrea the ¢enore, and, 


| M. Achard’s under similar circumstances. 


here ends all my musical intelligence.” 

The advertising literary men, who emulate Auc- 
tioneers, eastern Tailors, Hygeists, patent Sketchers 
from Nature, and what not, in their “ willingness to 
communicate,” are going about among the musicians, 
as a whimsical advertisement in the Omnibus of Naples 
testifies.—In this we are introduced to Nicolo Coridi, 
of Corfu, who will furnish in four-and-twenty hours a 
comedy—in forty-eight, a tragedy or a libretto—in 
sixty-two, a novel, in “strophes of six lines,” with 
any letter of the alphabet left out, at pleasure of the 
customer ! Of course, Signor Coridi has his composer 
at his back—ready to move in harmony and tune with 
him. 

The Paris Concert season being now over, we beg 
leave to paraphrase a few paragraphs from a sketch 
thereof contributed to the Gazette Musicale by M. 
E. Fétis. It may pay “the double debt” of record 
and warning; at all events, it claims a place in our 
columns as confirming the remarks on Benefit Con- 
certs offered there a fortnight ago. “I admire the 
courage,” says M. F¢tis, writing from Brussels, * with 
which you have borne to be present at the concerts 
with which you are deluged, and of which you must 
give some notice. I have taken part in some of those 
pleasures so pompously announced; and it seems to 
me that, had I not partaken very moderately, I should 
end in conceiving a profound disgust for Music. 
Could not the artists discover some other combination 
for arriving at the same financial result ? You know 
better than I, that among one hundred concerts there 
is not one which yields real receipts—not one for 
which, with free will, ten tickets would be bought! 
It is a means which chamber-singers and instrumen- 
talists have found to be annually paid for the com- 
plaisance with which they have exhibited gratis in 
certain houses. After having sung or played two or 
three times, * * the artist sends his twelve concert 
tickets at ten francs. Half are kept, half returned, 
which amounts to sixty /rancs—alias twenty francs 
for each of the soirées! * * I need not teach you 
that Art plays no part in ninetcen-twentieths of these 
entertainments. * * You know with what disdain of 
the wares they can produce,—with what contempt of 
the public—the Artists prepare such exhibitions. No 
one sets about the thing conscientiously—every one 
goes through his irksome task without concealing his 
ennui. Is it not high time to cease from trickeries 
of which no person is dupe?” These remarks, it is 
needless to observe, are plainer, not to say severer in 
tone, than our own :—meritedly so, indeed, inasmuch 
as universal testimony describes the state of affairs to 
be still worse in Paris than in London, 

Malle. Rachel is about to appear at Frankfort (en 
route to London?) The Free Town is said to be 
“on tip-toe”’ with expectation of her arrival.—_Ma- 
dame Volnys, too, is said to be about to leave the 
Thédtre Frangais for St. Petersburgh. Mdlle. Dar- 
cier has made a rather unaccountable move from 
the Opéra Comique—where she was in the full tide 
of popularity as an acting songstress—to the Vaude- 
ville Thédtre, where she will, henceforth, but have 
couplets to deliver. Her success, under “ her change 
of condition,’ seems to be as complete as was 
Unless, 
however, the lady’s comic volitions be very strong, 


| it seems a pity in her to have abandoned a special 


occupation in which she had already gained such 
high honours, with more to come. We may close 


| this paragraph by reporting, on the authority of 


M. Jules Janin, that ‘ L’Antiquaire, the new comedy 
just given at the Odéon, has earned the distinction of 
being the play most handsomely hissed since the 
hissing of M. Pitre Chevalier’s ‘ Jean de Bourgogne,’ 
—which, we suppose, marks an epoch in the history 
of histrionic failures. 

A French musical journal speaks in high praise of 
an Ottett for wind and stringed instruments just pro- 
duced by M. Walckiers. Would that this were, in- 
deed, a promise ofa new composer! 

The Liedertafel Societies of North Germany will, 
this year, hold festival at Pyrmont.—The Deutsch- 
Vléemisch Association, which met in 1846 at Cologne, 
will this summer assemble at Liége on the 26th, 
27th, 28th, and 29th of June. ‘Tourists who have 
not “ music in their souls,” will do well to avoid the 
Belgian city as a resting-place during the four days 
in question.—An opera by M. de Flotow, is imme- 
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diately forthcoming at the Kimther Thor Theatre, 
Vienna.—Another has just been completed by M. 
Dohler ; which, the journals say, will be represented 
at Venice. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—May 5 and 10.—M. 
Arago gave an account of some improvements made 
by M. Delvigneon the apparatus employed by Captain 
Manby for saving shipwrecked persons.—A report 
was made of a break for railway carriages invented 
by M. Laignel, and adopted in Belgium. The com- 
mittee charged to report upon it express great appro- 
bation; and as a proof unanimously recommend that 
a prize of 2,500f. shall be awarded to M. Laignel.— 
A paper was received, by M. Dolfus, on the injurious 
effect upon health from the stagnant water in the 
pools occasioned by the excavations along the lines 
of railroad for the purpose of using the removed 
earth. In the commune of Bollivelu, on the Strasburg 
and Bile Railroad, where there are several of these 
pools, the number of cases of malaria has increased 
to a frightful extent. In 1842, before these pools 
were made, the number of cases of marsh fever was 
only 36, In 1844 it was 166. In 1845, the plants 
characteristic of stagnant water having increased, the 
number was 743, and in 1846 it was 1,166—and this 
too in # population of only 1,146 inhabitants. The 
mortality also has been augmented. The average 
number of deaths per year from 1836 to 1845 was 
only 36, although after 1844 the evil had already 
begun to pronounce itself in a striking way; but in 
1846 the number of deaths was 54, In the small 
commune of Feldkirch, the number of cases of fever 
in 1843 was 2; in 1844, 20; in 1845, 135, and in 
1846, 376.—M. Lallemande made a favourable report 
on a paper, by M. Pujeade, recommending the use of 
medicinal springs during the whole of the year, instead 
of confining it to seasons, as is now done.—M. Barral 
sent in a paper showing the advantages and disadvan. 
tages of the two modes of gilding—viz., the old pro- 
cess by mercury and the electro-chemical. For soli- 
dity he gives the preference to the former; but for 
safety, where the article gilded is one for domestic 
use and comes into contact withacid, he prefers the 
latter. 

Antiquarian Researches. —W orkmen employed by 
the Hon. Mr. Neville have been engaged in exca- 
vating a large barrow near Royston, in Hertford- 
shire. ‘Three sepulchral vases, with a small vessel 
resembling a lamp, all of unbaked clay, have been 
found ; with two human skeletons and portions of two 
animals—one a deer, the other as yet undetermined. 
The relics are thus described:—No. 1 is a perfect 
skeleton of a male adult, 50 or 60 years of age, the 
bones in extremely good preservation though pro- 
bably more than 1,000 years old. No. 2, skeleton 
of a lad from 12 to 16 years of age, nearly perfect 
at first; but great part of it was carried off, previous to 
examination, by the inhabitants, owing to a popular tra- 
dition that the youth had been murdered and interred 
at no remote period in the barrow :—in refutation of 
which may be stated the opinion of the gentleman 
who examined them that they are the oldest bones 
in the barrow. The skull of the smaller animal has 
been sent to Prof. Owen to be resolved on. Mr. 
Neville observes with regard to the vessels that they 
are of unbaked clay moulded by the hand; and that 
a vase disinterred by Prof. Henslow from a similar 
barrow at Bottisham, and figured in the Archeological 
Journal, is a fac-simile of two out of the three vessels 
which he has discovered. He also remarks that the 
bonesexhibited no traces of cremation, though patches 
of charcoal were found in several places. The barrow 
is the largest of a group of five situated on an emi- 
nence called, from them, Five-hill Field. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—C, 
received. 

T. H. O2—The Atheneum cannot devote space in its 
columns to the developement of Mr. Orr’s theory :—and 
a letter inclosing back the specimen paper to the address 
indicated has been returned to the editor from the Dead 
Letter Office. 

H.—The passage from Strada’s ‘ Prolusiones’ to which 
our correspondent alludes has been already quoted in the 
Atheneum, 

L. 5. is informed that the three views of the head of 
Charles the First painted by Vandyke on one canvas—to 
furnish data, it is said, to Bernini for the bust which that 
sculptor executed of ‘the monarch, abroad—are in what 
is called the Vandyke Room in Windsor Castle. 


H. B—J. L. W.—T. HW. S.— 
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circumstances described. 

6. The respective volumes will be issued at a price ¢ 
less than tha ry charged ; « = 
eminent sources, and the whole serie constructed upon a dete 
minate plan, the practice BP rans tenth and altered editions, which 
is oe of alike by teachers and pupils, will be altogeti : 
avoided . 

By these various means, the Publishers are encour: prety hop 
that the Classical, like the other Sections of the Edu | 
Course, will assume a respectable position in the lite: rature ry 
crustion. and be regarded in some degree as 2 boon to the youth uf 
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coln 
Valun, Win, Henry, Esq. Master Hoare, "Henry, Esq, Fleet-street. 
‘the Court of Exchequer. 
_ Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in all stations 
ind employments. 
“Fo urfifths of the profits have been, and will be, appropriated to 
ee assured for the whole term of life, at the end of every 
Tesh oinea Table is aspecimen of Bonuses in even pounds, 
ed to Policies of 1,002, each, which had been in force from the 
commencement of the Society to the 3ist of December, 1840 :— 





Age a 
Commencement,| Bonus. Commencement. Bonus. 
Py haa 
25 
30 
35 
40 





619,185 
und, established by the Deed of Settlement in 
ce Fund, now amounts to 311,572/., and will 
=e by the septennial addition of one-fifth. of the profits, until 
tt Teach one million. 
¢ number of Peltaies issued by the Society to the 3ist of 
, 1846, was 12, 
2a ijums received: in 1816 amounted to 309,9962., of which 
ohne = aA policies of that year. 
ay be e' 
heer to the ya in thecountry through a solicitor, or 
given daily from Ten till Four at the Office, where 
m nay be obtained and oompemens effected. 
By order of the Boa: 
GEO, KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 


Vierd, William, Esq. Lincoln's | 


| SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. | V 


This Office was established in 1837, to afford the advantages of 

Mutual Assurance at very moderate Premiums, These will be found, 

at early and middle ages, about 20 per cent, below those of most similar 
ces, 

Special attention is requested to the Ninth Annual Report :— The 

number of New Policies issued (during the past year) has been 416. 

The sums Assured by these (exclusive of Annuities) amount to 

191,102/,; and the Annual ees to 5.4831.” 

_ London, 12, Moorgate-street. .R LEIFCHILD, & Secretary. 
FANGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 

ASSURANCE and 1Oay ASSOCIATION, 
12, Waterloo-place, , Princes-strect, Edinburgh. 





Subscribed Ca: 7TH One Million. 

A BONUS of TWO PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the Sum 
assured, to 25th December, 1846 (equivalent to 28 per cent. on the 
premiums paid), 3 been Dong os and — = all Policies entitled 
to parteiete in the Profits of the Asse 

THE BUSINESS nor THis OFFICE. EMBRACE 
Every Dese: nage) of Risk contingent upon Life, whether Civil, 
Naval, or Military, at home or abroa 
A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF LOAN (in connexion 
with Life , on personal or other security, of 
adequate value 
mations, “deferred, and contingent Annuities and Endow- 

nts. 


™ihe assured participate in TWO-THIRDS of the profits. 

12, Waterloo-place. J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 
N OSAIC PAVEMENTS.—SINGER’S 

PATENT, for Churches, Halls, Conservatories, Verandahs, 
Baths, &c. This most beautiful and durable of all’ ornamental 
Pavements has been lately much improved in execution and re- 
duced in price, Specimens, adapted to every style of Architecture, 
may be seen at the Works of the sole ere, Alfred Singer, 
JXHALL POTTERY 

foot of Vauxhall-bridge, Surrey side. 


N ORTLOCK’S (Oxford- -street) CHINA and 

GLASS WAREHOUSE. — JOHN MORTLOCK invites 
the attention of the public to this well-known and extensive 
establishment. He wishes to announce that he has on SALE the 
largest and best assortment in London of CHINA, GLASS, and 
EARTHENWARE, both useful and ornamental, at the lowest 
possible price for cas! For example—a dinner service, for twelve 
persons, of the best earthenware, may be purchased for four guineas, 
—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park, 


LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED 

REPLATED. — The Electro Process is the only 

which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be ettested, 
being Soe thereby rendered equal to new. 

NGTON & Co., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent diress to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in Loudon to replate. 

4 Kegent-street, 
Moorgate-street,J London, 


PATENT WATCHES AND C LOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT, by appointment, Watchmaker to the Queen, 
yempocttally solicits from the public an inspection of his stock of 
Watches, which has been greatly increased to meet the many pur- 
chases at this season of the year. ,Ladies’ Gold Watches at 8/. 8s, 
mt a Enamelled Cased ditto, 12/. 12s. Excellent Gentlemens’ 
Gold Watches, 10/. 10s. Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four 

holes, 67. 6s, eac! ‘ouths’ Silver Watches, 4/. 
82, Strand: . Cockspur-street ; and 34, Ry 




























and 








ch, 
1 Exchange. 


he ARTISTS, &¢.—CALIGRAPHIC BLACK 
LEAD PENCILS.—These pencils are perfectly free from 
grit, and for richness of tone, depth of colour, deli 





TINDOW BLIN —Tytor & “Pacer, 
General Window-Blind —se 3, Queen-strect, 
three eum from Cheapside ; 

Venetian Blinds, per “er foot 

Holland Roller E Blind 

Holland Spring ditto aa 

Union Roller Blinds 

Perforated Zinc Blinds in mahogany frames 

Gauze Wire to 

Outside Blinds of ene S loth 

Transparent Blinds, each I2a., 18s., 248. 

detailed lists of prices forwarded on app 


F® ENCH CHINTZ FURNI ITURE.— 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, having made arrange- 
ments with the most eminent Manufacturers in France for the 
introduction and regular supply of those beautiful productions ( at 
present almost unknown in this country,) beg to announce the 
al < = ir first consignment. They will be found superior in 

> and colouring (which is perfectly fast), to any 
furniture yet ‘cnieeen. and are likewise much lower in 
T. & SONS have added to their stock of Foreign Paper- 

gs all the newest patterns, many of which are facsimiles of 


the Chintz Furnitures.—15 5, P arliamen -st 
M FETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s, An im proved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third p sa 
of the usus ul time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. J’ene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
ality, and durability, by means of direct on vortations, 

ispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching. —s securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 8, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 


X ECHI'S Le AZORS, “4 ROP, and PASTE, 
+ for 1ls.—4 eet, London.— Pair of Razors, 
Strop, 3s. 6d. ; azors warranted, or pe monty 9 it 
not approved. Those who find shaving painful and difficult will de 
well to try the above, it being well known that echi has been 
eminently successful in rendering shaving an “easy operation, 
Superior Shaving-brushes, Naples Soap, and every article of first- 
rate quality for the toilet. Caution—Do not buy any strop as 
genuine unless Mechi’s name is on them, there being so many 
counterfeits. Elegant Case of Razors for presents, from 25s. to ten 
guineas. Ivory he andled and Scotch Strops. 


YOWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
\ TIFRICE. a WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEE Til, 
compounded of the choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the 
Cceae al Herbal, of inestimable value for preserving and beautify- 
ing th and streng hening the Gums. It eradicates t ur 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and 
preserves the enamel—imparts the most pure and pearl-like white- 
S$; and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Its truly 
fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its seleec- 
e QUEEN, the cot RT Bae Bs AL FAMILY of 
RIT AIN, and the SOVE S AND NOBILITY 
1 TROL GHot T EUROPE. Price od pos box. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 
ann. ORIE NTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing 
ily purifying the Skin from all Pimple 
reckles, Tan, and Discolorations, heal 
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“and upwards, 
ication, post free. 



























i sects, and producing a healthy fr 
| pear pane a, and softness and delicacy 





evenness of texture, are not to be equalled by the best € eaths mes ha 
lead that can be obtained at the present time, and are intinitely 
superior to every other description of pencil now in use, They 
also recommend themselves to all who use the black lead pencil as 
an instrument of professional importance or r 
being eR ath than half the price of F We pence 
Vs 4 


He HL HUH, HB, BBB, PB sper dozen. 


pa nlarly recommended for Ww riting and 
counting: -house use. 
May be had of all Artists’ Colourmen. ae anane, Rooksellers, 
&c.; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOL. & Son, 23, Church- 
street, Spitalfields, London. 


*W—This} penci 


postage stamps to the amount. 


|] e EEN’s Own,” with the new large eye 
(even by blind persons, Jand work with gre at ease 
points, temper, and finish: they are made of e bs ngth or sub- 
stance, and for every purpose: the labels are cor likenesses 
Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Alvert,in relief on celmeeal grounds, 
They can be sent free by post, by any soone ctable dealer, ou receipt 
of thirteen penny genes for every shilling value. H. Walker's 
ae and Eyes, Fish-hooks, Steel Pens, &c. are recommended. 
Walker, Manufacturer to the Queen, Giresham-street West, 
Ustely ealled Maiden-lane), on Post-oftice, London. Some of 
sinwood’s Pictures for Sale 
prate.—T. cox SAVORY & CO., Silver- 
smiths, &c., 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
street), London. 
The best wrought Fiddle-pattern Spoons and Forks, at 7s. 2d. 
per ounce. 


are easily threaded, 
aving improved 








FIDDLE P ar RN. CLASSIC DO, 
L £ 


d. 
12 Table Spoons .. 
12 Dessert Spoons 
12 Table Forks .. 
12 Dessert Forks 
2 Gravy Spoons 
1 Soup Ladle 
4 Sauce Ladles 
4 Salt Spoons wilt bow! aad 
1 Fish Slice 
12 Tea Spoons . 
1 pair Sugar Tongs (stre ng)... 
he Classic is a new pattern, much oteind ~ its cn. 
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113, Regent-street, corner of Vigo-street, London, Hatters to 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family, Patentees for the application 
of Valves and Air Conductors to Hats. This invention consists of 
a valve, which is placed in the crown of the hat, giving free exit to 
heat and perspiration, and of a grooved Sagemsien forming a series 
of small channels in the back part of the leather lining, by which 
air is admitted. The Idrotobolic Hat possesses the following ad- 
vantages :—The Rt of the amount of air admitted into the 
crown of the hat by the opening and Por G of the valve at the 
. of the wearer; the tion of 
eated air and perspiration ; momen + Fe Fae grease around the 
band; extreme lightness, coolness, cleanliness, and durability ; 
and iastly, their acknowledged comfort to all who suffer from 
headache, or who are in the habit of taking violent exercise, 








will | 


ion by their | 


A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample upon the receipt of 


WALKER'S NEEDLES, (by authority) the | 


DROTOBOLIC HATS.—Jounson & Co., | h 


an rms. Price 48. Gd. and Ss. 6d, per bottle.-— Sold by 
A. ROW. 1. AND & SON, 20, Hattou-garden, London ; and by ail 
HEALTH 


Chemists and Anim 

[, BLOOD PU baht D 
‘S SARSAPARILLA and 
fE CORDIAL. —It is war- 


ESTORED, by 
CHAMOMILE, or RK 



































and 


| ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss < appetite. 
la 


dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the fies 
swellings, diseases of the skin, 
kind of debility oe 
life, nee ious use 
ever debilitated the 
gent use of this all- 


sndular 
rheumatic aes nd every 

althy climates, too ‘sedents ry a 
ssipation, or othe r causes. How- 
ystem or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
urching and purifying medicine, theshattered 
ted, the energies of the whole vous system 

ty of mind, livelines: ination, and a 
mene meen and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.—Prepared by W. A. French, 
209, High Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane, London), in 
bottles zs. § 4s. 6d, 118., -» and 2 . each, 


2UTL E Re sc OMPOL ND CONC ENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLULD EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is the original of the now numerous concentrated prepara- 
tions of the kind. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, 
makes half a pint of the Compound Decoction, of the same strength 
and composition as that pos d by the British Pharma: soparias, 
This form is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners, being 
esteemed the most eligible one for its exhibition, containing all the 
properties of the 8 ene, and those of the other ingredients, 
ndensed sta! 
vared and sold + ‘pint bottles, 208, 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Butler & Hardin 
corner of St. ul’s, London ; 
150, Oxford-strect ; likewis 
place, opposite the Post-oft 
| ae Drugzgist. 
wc 


;_half-pints, 10a; and 
c hemists, 4, Cheapside, 
and may be obtained of J. Sange 

Davenport & Stedman, 2 aterk 
, Edinburgh ; or through oa respect- 


No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 


[ME DISCOVERY for the CURE of NER- 
VOUS or MENTAL COMPLAINTS.—A Pam ey GRATIS, 
containing the pz — AT'S of astonishing Cures of Nervousnes 
accomplished by Mr. MS, 23, Doughty-street, Mecklenb urgh- 
ent free on the receipt of two postage stamps. Hy poe hon- 
spirits, disinclination for exertion. society, study, busi- 
ne irritability, delusions, blushing, eonfusion, wrete hedness, 
hallucinations, and eve ry symptom, however rooted, is complete ly 
| and thoroughly cured by Mr. Adams. The treatment is simple, 
pleasant, and efficacious, without henbane, opium, laudanum, or 
morphia. The rew es, with full dire ms, sent to all parts. At 
home from 11 till 3.—23, Doughty- stree t, Mecklenburgh-square, 


ScROF ULOUS §S of N ] 


| square, 
= Asis, 

















SORES TEN YEARS’ 
STANDING CURED by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Mr. C. Brook, residing at Standishall, Suffolk, had the 
| whole of his breast in one frightful mass of scrofulous sores and 
ulcers, besides similar large ulcers on the hip. He had been thus 
afflicted for ten years, and under the treatment of the greatest 
surgeons in the country, and was for a considerable time at the 
Worcester Infirmary without receiving the least benefit. He, 
however, is another of the many who have been cured after eve ry 
other means had failed. These celebrated medicines are equally 
efficacious in all cases of gout and rheumatism, or contracted or 
stiff joints —Sold at Professor Holloway’ s Establishment, 244, 
Strand; and by all respectable yenders, 
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M. A. NATTALTS ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR MDCCCXLVII, 


CONTAINING 


SIXTY THOUSAND VOLUMES, in all Classes of Literature, 
May be had Gratis, by applying, Pre-Parp, GrnTLEMEN and Book Societies in the Country can have it forwarded by Coach or Railway at their ow, 


expense. 





CHEAP, AMUSING, AND INSTRUCTIVE READING FOR ALL CLASSES. 


LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 


Upwards of TWO THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, 43 vols. 12mo. bound in cloth, full gilt backs, for only 


FOUR GUINEAS. 


CHEAP ISSUE OF THAT HIGHLY POPULAR AND FAVOURITE WORK, TITE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
Illustrated and bound, cloth, gilt, for only Two Shillings and Threepence each Volume, 


PARIS 
2 vols. cloth gilt. 

PURSUIT 
DIFFICULTIES. 


and its HISTORICAL 
of KNOWLEDGE 

By G. lL, Craik, Esq. 2 vols. 

EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES in the 


TISIL MUSEUM. By Professor Long, 2 vols. 


The TOWNLEY GALLERY 


SCENES. | 
UNDER | 
BRI- | 


of CLASSIC | 


ti E in the BRITISH MUSEUM, By Sir Henry Ellis. | 
2 vols, 


The PICTORIAL 
of COMMON 
freland, with Notes, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, D.D. svo. beau- 
tifully printed with about Seven Hundred Engravings on Wood by 
Jackson, from Drawings by the first Artists. : i 

Cloth lette Ke es 

Morocco, gilt leaves aw 2 
bbe Mianinated Titles to the Colle 
Offices of the Church, the Forms of Pry from Drawings made 
expressly for the Work by 'T. J. Rawlins, Esq. aia 

Cloth lettered ee 

Morocco, gilt leaves 2 3 


. ary r r 2 7 
The NATIONAL GALLERY of PICTURES; 
of Twenty-nine Plates, from the finest Pictures in that 
celebrated Collection, engraved in the best Line Manner, by Finden, 
Burnett, Doo, Golding, Goodall, Humphries, Le Keux, l’ye, Miller, 
Robinson, Watt, and Greatbach. Folio, half-bound moroccy, ele- 
gant, gilt leaves, 3/. 28. 


BRITTON’S CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND, 
Three Hundred Plates, 5 vols. 4to. half morocco, elegant, gilt 
leaves, (published at 357.) for 121. 128, 
separately, in cloth, 

BRITTON’S ENGLISIL CITIES, Sixty Plates, 
and T'wenty-four Woodeuts, 4to. half morocco, gilt leaves, 1. 168 
(published at 7/. 4s. boards.) 

BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTI- 
QUITIES of GREAT BRITAIN, Three Hundred and Sixty 
Plates, 5 vo to. half mnorocco, elegant, gilt leaves, (published at 


oll, los.) for 
BRITTON’S ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL 
2 of GREAT BRITAIN, Eighty Plates, 4to. 


EDITION of the BOOK 


10 6 
17 0 


ARCHITECTUR 
gee moroceo elegant, uncut, (published at 6 15s.) for 
2l, 128, Ged, 

CONEY’S BEAUTIES of CONTINENTAL 
ARCHITECTU RE, Twenty-eight Plates and Fifty-six Vignettes, 
imperial sto. halt-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, (published at 
41. 4s.) reduced to 1, 16s, 

FIELDING'’S ART of ENGRAVING, with 
the Modes of Operation, Ten Plates and Eight Woodcuts, svo. cloth 
gilt, 9s. (published at 12e.) 

FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES, 


for a Use of Artists, Eighteen Plates by Landseer, folio, cloth, 


PLAXNMAN’S COMPOSITIONS FROM 
DANTE, One Hundred and orn Plates, oblong 4to. half-bound, 


morocco, (published at 41. 48.) for 2 


j 
| 


PRAYER of the United Church of England and | 1 
} ing. 


Psalms, Communion, | 


The Cathedrals are sold | 





The ELGIN and PHIGALEIAN MARBLES 
of the CLASSIC AGES in the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Sir 
Henry Ellis. 2 vols. 


The BACKWOODS of CANADA and ORE- 
GON TERRITORY. 


PLANCHE’S BRITISH COSTUME. 


The SECRET SOCIETIES of the MIDDLE 
AGES. 








HARDING'S The PARK and the FOREST ; a | 


Beautiful Work on Forest Scenery, Trees and Landscape Garden- 
Folio, with Twenty-six Plates, half-bound morocco, reduced 
to 2/. 108, (published at 4. 4s.), or half-bound morocco elegant, gilt 
leaves, 2. 16s. 

HIERING’S (G. E.) VIEWS and SCENERY 
on the DANUBE, HUNGARY, and TRANSYLVANIA, Twenty- 
six Plates, folio, half-bound morocco, reduced to 2. 88, (published 
at 4/. 48.); or morocco elegant, with gilt edges, 2U. lis. 


HERING’S MOUNTAINS and the LAKES, 
SKETCHES in SWITZERLAND, the TYROL, and ITALY, 
Twenty Plates in Lithography, with Descriptions, imperial 4to. 


LANE’S MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
MODERN EGYPTIANS, 2 vols. 12mo. 

* His work is a record of unquestionable value, Containing every. 
could bedesired:*~Quarteriy Review, mae 
POMPEII, As It Was and As It Is, 2 yols, 

The NEW ZEALANDERS. 


CRIMINAL TRIALS. By David Jardine, Eu, 
2 vols. 


“There are few books which furnish a larger fund of instr. 
tion and entertainment than the State Trials tte 


ACKERMANN’S HISTORY of the UNI. 
VERSITIES of OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, the PUBLIC 


| SCHOOLS and COLLEGES in ENGLAND ; Westminster Abbey: 


it, (published at zl. 12s. éd.), reduced to 14. 18.; Coloured | 
» Drawings, half morocco, gilt leaves, 2l. 2s. (published at | 


COOPER’S SPLENDID GROUPS of 
‘ATTLE, drawn from Nature, Twenty-six Plates, royal folio, 
valf-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 2. 16s, (published at 41. 4s.) 


PROUT’S SKETCHES at HOME and 
ABROAD, with Hints on Breadth of Effect in Landscape Paint- 
ing, and on the Use of Colour, Forty-eight Plates on India Paper, 
imperial 4to, half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 2l. (published 


at al. las, 6d.) 
PUGIN’S ARCHITECTURE of NOR- 


MANDY, Eighty Plates, by Le Keux, 4to. half-bound morocco, 
uncut, top edge gilt, (published at l. 68.) Ql. 12s, td, 


PUGIN’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE, One Hundred and Fourteen Plates, 2 vols. 4to, half- 
bound morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, (published at 62. 68.) 31. 138. 6d, 


PUGIN and MACKENZIE’S SPECIMENS 
of GOTILIC ARCHITECTURE at OXFORD, Sixty-one Plates, 
4to. cloth, (published at 2/. 2s.) reduced to ll. 1s, 


PUGIN’S ORNAMENTS of the FIFTEENTH 
and SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 102 Plates drawn and etched by 
A. W. Pugin, 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, with gilt edges, (pub. 
at 41. lis. Gd.), reduced to 2. 128. 6d, 


FOSBROKE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ANTI- 
QUITIES, Enlarged Edition, One Hundred and Forty-five Plates 
and Cuts, 2 large vols, royal 8vo. (1100 pages) cloth lettered, (pub- 
lished at 2/. 128. 6d.), reduced to 11. 158. 

FOSBROKE’S BRITISH MONACHISM ; or, 
the Manners and Customs of the Monks and Nuns of England. 
Fifteen Plates and Cuts, New Edition, enlarged, royal 8ve. cloth 
lettered, (published at 1d. 1s.!, reduced to 16s, 





| 





and Microcosm, or the Public Buildings of London: with For 
Hundred and Fifty Plates, Portraits and Views, coloured in imj- 
tation of Drawings, 10 vols. elephant 4to. half-bound morocco ek 
gant, uncut, top edges gilt, 16/. 16s, (published at 70/. in boards) 
The Works are sold separately, half-bound morocco elegant, 
Oxford, one hundred and four- | History of the Public Schools 
teen Plates, 2 vols, 4l. 48. (pub. andColleges, forty-eight Plates, 
at 211.) 21. (published at 71, 42.) 
Cambridge, ninety-seven Plates, | Microcosm, or Public Buildings 
2 vols, 4/. 48. (pub. at 182. 188.) of London, one hundred api 
Westminster Abbey, eighty four Plates, 3 vols. 4to, 3 1% 
Plates, 2 vols. 4l. 48. (published (published at 151, 15e,) 


at 16/. 168.) 


GALLERY of PICTURES, consisting of 
Seventy-three Plates, by Allan Cunningham, 2 vols. superroy 
Svo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, and top edges gilt, (published x 
31, 3s.) reduced to 11. 6s.—Half-bound morocco elegant, uncut, with 
the top edges gilt, (published at 31. 13s, 6d.) reduced to Il. Ms, 


Mrs. S. C. HALL’S SKETCHES of IRISH 
CHARACTER, Five Plates by Maclise, with Portrait, and Fifty. 
nine Woodcuts, imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, reduced to 148. (publishel 
at 1l. 5s.); or half morocco elegant, top edge gilt, 17s., or with git 
leaves, 188. 

MILES’S ROYAL NAVAL SERVICE 
ENGLAND, with Eight Plates of Ships, coloured, royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 108, 6d. (published at 1s.) 

WESTALL’S MANSIONS of ENGLAND, 
One Hundred and Forty-six Plates, beautifully coloured, of Sess 
of the Royal Family, Nobility, and Gentry, 2 vols. royal 8vo, ba! 
morocco elegant, top edges gilt, 2/. 2s, (published at 42. 108.) 

PYNE'’S MICR#OCOSM, a Series of One The: 
sand Subjects, Rural and Domestic Scenery, Shipping, Craft, Spors, 
&c. one hundred and twenty Plates in aquatinta, 2 vols. in 1, rl 
4to. half-bound morocco, uncut, 2/. 2s. (published at 6l. 68.) 

PYNE’S RUSTIC FIGURES, in Imitation of 
Chalk, Thirty-six Plates, 4to. sewed in stiff cloth covers, and 
on the sides, 9s. (published at 14 10s.) 


PYNE'S ETCHINGS of RUSTIC FIGURES, 
for the Embellishment of Landscape, Sixty Plates, 8vo, sewed 2 
stiff cloth covers, and lettered on the sides, 98. (published at Il. ls 

LIVERSEEGE’S WORKS, in Thirty-seven 
Plates, in Mezzotinto, by Cousens, &c., folio half-bound more 
elegant, gilt leaves, (published at 61. 68.) for 2/. 12s, 6d. : 

~ ” As an artist he was excellent in expressing character. 


PICTORIAL TOURS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, BUENOS AYRES, INDIA, 
AND MADEIRA, WITH COLOURED PLATES, 


IN IMITATION OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


WESTALL’'S TOUR on the THAMES, 
Twenty-four Plates, ito, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 11. 4s, (published 


at 41. 48.); Large Paper, 1/. ts. (published at 62. 6s.) 


RHINE.—TOUR ALONG THE RHINE, 
by Baron Von Gerning. 24 Plates, 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
ii. 48. (published at 4, 4s.) ; Large Paper, 1. 88. (published at €. 6s.) 

FOUR trom GENEVA to MILAN, by the 
way of the Simplon; with particulars, historical and descriptive. 
Imperial Svo, with Thirty-six Plates, cloth gilt, with the top edge 


gilt, Heduced to 12s, (published at 20, 128, 6d.) 


} 


| illustrative of the Costumes, Manners, and Occu 


PICTORIAL HISTORY of MADEIRA, 


tions of the 
Inhabitants of that Island, with Twenty-seven Plates, imperial 
Svo. cloth gilt, with the top edge gilt. Reduced to 9s. (published at. 
2, 2a.) 


TOUR through OBERLAND, in the Canton of 
Berne, Switzerland, imperial 8vyo. with Seventeen Plates of the 


Glaciers and Mountains, and Map, cloth elegant, top edge gilt. 
Reduced to 98. (published at 2. 28.) 





° TON | 

VIDAL'S TOUR in BUENOS AYRES ane 

MONTE VIDEO, Twenty-four Plates, to. cloth elegant Fe 
edecs, 188. (published at 4l 48.); Large Paper, 1.88. (pul 


68. 

PUGIN and GENDALL’S TOUR of by 
SELNE, Twenty-four_Plates, 4to. cloth elegant, gilt Fy 
(published at 4l 4s.); Large Paper, 12 88. (pul lished at F 

FORREST’S TOUR of the GANGES es 
JUMNA, Twenty-four Plates, ito, cloth elegant, 2 
lished at 4. 4s. 12. 4a,—Large Paper, 10. 88, (published at 66s) 


M. A. N ATTALL 23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





Printed by JamEs Houtmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chanceyy-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county ; and Pe 
8, of No, 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and gold by a)! Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for ScOTLA 
ell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, May 22, 1847, 
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